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Editorial. 


UMAN nature has not changed in any of its 
essential attributes since recorded history began. 
This fact furnishes no argument against the 
doctrine of evolution, as some short-sighted people 
suppose. ‘The calendar of eternity is not com- 
prised within the limits of human observation. ‘This 
fact, however, does furnish a starting point for a study 
of civilization. A cross-section of the most highly re- 
fined community would show all the primitive instincts 
and appetites in full force at the bottom, with an ascend- 
ing scale of fine attainment, culminating in the full 
flower and fruit of enlightenment and culture. A cross- 
section of a community only half-civilized, like, for in- 
stance, some of the Balkan states, would show all the 
primitive savageries in full force, with no commanding 
influence at the top to overawe and restrain the brute 
beneath. To this lower element in human nature it is 
possible to appeal at any time and in any place. The 
demagogue and the anarchist know this, and so have a 
tremendous advantage in any land where education 
is neglected, the poor are oppressed, and plotters of evil 
are allowed to have their wicked way. Mobs, riots, 
and lynchings come out of this underworld of the prim- 
itive instincts, and it not infrequently happens that they 
who ought to know better forget to maintain their su- 
perior attitude and are swept into outbreaks of passion, 
to be followed by lifelong regret. 


os 


To some minds our liking for an understandable religion 
isa reproach tous. ‘They seem to think that the mystery 
which evokes awe in the depths of life is also to be simu- 
lated artificially in parts of life capable of being understood 
and better for being understood. So superficial readers 
take delight in the philosophy that is expressed in big new 
words, and in proportion that they do not understand it. 
It seems a compliment to them to say things, not in or- 
dinary speech, but in a jargon that implies being up to the 
times and of more than ordinary comprehension. ‘To 
take a simple thing and split it up, and shape it into curious 
forms of statement, and then present it as a very complex 
and wonderful thing, makes some people think greatly 
of themselves as Moliére’s man did when he realized that 
he had been talking prose all his life without knowing it. 
After the same self-delusion do people worship their re- 
ligion as itself something they should not presume to bring 
within their understanding, and make its antique re- 
mainders of past speculation a holy idol. But the ten- 
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dency of the times is irresistibly towards simplicity, and 
those who can best put their faith in terms so that the 
wayfaring men, though fools, will not err therein will have 
the best attention. The woman of another church who 
said she knew she would become a Unitarian if she allowed 
herself to think belongs to another time than the one she 
lives in... A little plain. thinking is a dangerous thing for 
those whose safety consists in adopting what they cannot 
understand becatise they cannot understand it. To be- 
lieve because incredible had some force in the scholastic 
use of the phrase, but.it is a poor rule for modern people. 


ed 


IGNORANCE, carelessness, and drink are the causes of 
a majority of the accidents by sea and land in the summer 
season. Even sunstrokes do not come to healthy and tem- 
perate people who work discreetly. The most strenuous 
games ate played in the hottest days without disaster. 
Men who take to the water and sail with skill and good 
judgment seldom run risks or suffer from the violence of 
wind and wave. Careful observers have noted the fact 
that in the autumn they who are most likely to suffer 
from neuralgia, rheumatism, and the like are the people 
who throughout the summer have kept cool and quiet, 
while they who have toiled and played and sweated go 
on to meet the approaching winter all the better for their 
cheerful exposure to the sun, the wind, and the weather. 
Something of everything, but not too much of anything, is 
an admirable rule for the summer days. 


vt 


A CERTAIN apologetic tone sometimes gets into com- 
ments on church vacations. People allow themselves to 
be put on the defensive. They explain church closing 
in summer as due to the vacation journeyings of the 
people or the necessity of giving the minister a vacation. 
Except in places where there is influx rather than exodus, 
it is probably a good thing for a church to close for a while 
in summer. ‘The ministers who make a special virtue 
of keeping up services for the few who remain, and treat 
the vacation as a concession to the flesh, which, inci- 
dentally, they show themselves above tolerating, grant 
thereby too much to the critic of the closed church. 
The recess is a good opportunity of finding out what re- 
ligion a man can get hold of by himself. A few weeks 
out of the year is a fair proportion to give to the religion 
of the open air. We appreciate most that which we 
guard from monotony, lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt a world. Jesus went up into a mountain to pray. 
It is by no means to be supposed that religion stops when 
churches close or that thereby the devil takes the chance 
which is generally credited to him. People as well as 
preachers are freshened and brightened by being turned 
out of doors not too seldom. 


ad 


OVER-EMPHASIS always weakens a cause. ‘The stress of 
positiveness curiously produces reactionary effects just 
where convincing effects are expected. Extravagant 
assertion, strong language, uncompromising dogmatisms 
which are intended to carry conviction by their weight of 
impact, generally overshoot the mark. ‘They may smash 
the target of opposition, but they do not hit the bull’s-eye 
of conviction. Reserve force is a greater assurance of 
victory than wasted force. It is better to have unneces- 
sary ammunition in one’s own possession than in the 
region round one’s adversary. The man who can so 
conduct a discussion or controversy as to have nothing 
to take back or excuse is likely to come out with most 
credit. Gladstone is said to have remarked that he 
never found that apologies amounted to much. ‘You 
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can’t unpull a man’s nose.” ‘The satisfaction that may 
lie in writing a scorching letter or in marshalling a host 
of invincible words is of little comfort when one has to 
reckon the main results in rudeness, folly, and chagrin. 
That satisfaction may be enjoyed without repentance by 
depositing the letter in the waste-basket instead of in 
the mail-box, and in reading the imprecatory Psalms 
rather than in rivalling them. Mildness is a much appre- 
ciated organ of power. It need not be a passive or empty 
disposition. It will carry all the traffic which vociferous 
anger clamors for, and deliver in good condition every- 
thing committed to it. The temper of one’s steel is 
more to be looked to than its.weight. The doctrine of 
reform by ‘shocks,’ which turns men into counsellors of 
murder and reprisal, and sends gentle women to the com- 
mission of capital crimes, and justifies disgusting pub- 
licities and suggestivenesses is psychologically unsound. 


a 


Ir needs to be candidly admitted that what we name 
““mere goodness”’ does not stir human nature to desire 
it or waken much admiration where it is shown. An 
ancient creed said, ‘‘God is good,—more than good.” 
Human nature has to be more than good. ‘The faultless 
people are, like faultless children, praised only to be 
avoided. Even marrying them does not insure felicity. 
Temper let loose may imbitter association, but no temper 
at all will leave it without savor.. What people respect 
in each other, and like, is not negative and neutral virtue, 


but positive and decided quality. The explanation of. 


many bad things people do, is the presence of powers nec- 
essary to vigor and achievement overflowing the banks 
of control and conscience. Deliverance comes not in stop- 
ping the current: that way lies stagnation. Abundant, 
absorbing purpose for good is better than any possession 
of it. 


Moral Holidays. 


-# 


Can there be such a thing as a moral holiday? Ought 
we not rather to call it an immoral holiday? Like so 
many other questions, the answer depends on the meaning 
of the terms. If by moral holiday we mean a time when 
we are free to do wrong, of course there can be no right 
to such a thing. But, if we mean by it a time when we 
“lay down the burden and the care,” and let the world 
shift for itself for a while, while we forget it, then that is 
the only kind of a holiday worth having. We get it in 
sleep. Is not that what we ought to seek for in any vaca- 
tion? 

But how to get it? That is the harder question. If 
you happen to be built that way, you can throw off your 
responsibility at a moment’s notice and take your holi- 
day almost anywhere. But, if you are built that way, 
the chances are that you are not good for much. If you 
can throw them off so easily, your responsibilities prob- 
ably don’t weigh very heavily upon you at any time. 
But what the world needs is men who will take respon- 
sibilities and carry them along. Employers tell us such 
men are scarce. ; 

Supposing, then, that we aim to be the kind of men 
who are so scarce and so valuable, how are we to manage 
at the same time to forget our responsibilities? It can 
be done. It has to be done. Just in order to carry all 
the responsibility that properly belongs to us at the proper 
time, we have to throw off what does not belong to us, 


and what does belong té us when it doesn’t have to be 
carried. Some very remarkable men may be able to do © 


this without apparent effort. But the man who can 
bear the burden when it needs it and yet throw it off 
without assistance when he needs it is indeed rare. Most 
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men have as hard work in laying it down as in taking it 
up. They go to the mountains or to the seashore or 
across the ocean, but still “‘black care rides behind the 
horseman,” and will not be unhorsed. Gradually they 
may be lured into forgetfulness, but it is a costly process 
wherein their work often suffers. 

Where shall a man find that just mean between respon- 
sibility and irresponsibility which shall be best and hap- 
piest for him and for the world? We add ‘‘happiest’’ 
advisedly, for the very useful man who carries grave 
responsibilities is often disagreeable and unhappy. ‘The 
only answer worth giving must be founded on religious 
faith. Unless we believe that there is a ‘something not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness,’’ moral holidays 
must be perilous. 

But even religious faith has its difficulties at this point. 
If the outcome doesn’t depend on us, what’s the use of 
working? If it does depend on us, how can we lay down 
the responsibility for a moment? The questions are 
easy to ask and hard to answer. ‘They have been asked 
ever since men began to ask questions at all about such 
matters, and nobody yet has been able to give a satis- 


factory answer from a theoretical point of view. It is 
the fundamental mystery of life. But practically people 
have been answering them all these years. Our work 


does count, but it isn’t so all-important but that the world 
will make progress after a fashion, though a different 
fashion, if we leave.it for a time or even if we are obliged 
to give it up altogether. An employer recently, who had 
trouble with a stenographer of ability, said of her, ‘‘ Miss 
Jones is valuable, but not invaluable.’’ Perhaps that 
comes as near as may be to defining our position in the 
world. If we will take our vacation in that spirit, we 
may be good for something after we get back. 


A Vindication. 


It is wonderful how quickly a snap judgment on almost 
any subject of importance will sink into the minds of 
individuals, and rapidly crystallize into what may be 
called public opinion, even though unsupported by facts. 
‘Thus the assertion in the newspapers and elsewhere, that 
the low wages paid to working girls in many industries, 
especially in department stores, is one of the causes of 
the baleful increase of the white slave traffic, was jumped 
at by many people as a plausible explanation of the fact 
without examination of the truth or falsity of the theory. 

But a group of investigators, drawn from the ranks of 
specialists in social service, charity, and reform, after 
proper testimony and adequate inquiry have discovered 


that a great injustice has been done to a large class of 


honorable, self-respecting women. ‘Testimony came from 
many parts of the country, from persons in position to 
know the truth, that the rumors which have shocked 
the public mind as to immorality among workers is mainly 
baseless. It has done harm in various ways, and has 
doubtless planted a deep sting in the minds of those who 
are not only fighting the battle of life on unequal terms, 
but find themselves stigmatized by a class badge that 
tends to take away their good name and the incentives 
to high moral attainment. 

Of course, the report was only tentative. Many facts, 
a large amount of data, are wanting to show under just 
what conditions young girls enter upon ruinous courses, 
but, so far as the subject has been studied, small or in- 
sufficient wages do not play the largest, or even a very 
large, part in the downfall. There are other factors far 


more powerful. It is not from a single class that the 


il comes, but, doubtless, all classes, even the so-called 
Lig contribute a quota. Poverty is not always the 
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cause, though, doubtless, one of the principal causes. 
The cruel injustice of society toward the sins of ignorance 
and early temptation plays its part in driving the vic- 
tims outside the bounds of decent and reputable circles. 

Temperament is largely responsible, as well as in- 
herited tendencies, weakness of will, false estimates of 
life, neglected moral training, love of finery and adorn- 
ment, pleasure and unwholesome excitements. A thou- 
sand enticements are operating in every great city to 
draw in the unwary to their destruction. 

But industry is one of the greatest safeguards against 
these temptations. Even though it be hard and in- 
sufficiently compensated, it is infinitely better for man 
or woman than the idle, drifting life with no settled object 
or purpose. The girl who has not sufficient character to 
earn her livelihood, who shrinks from enduring hardness, 
who fails of moral courage under reverses and discour- 
agements, succumbs to despair, and thus enters the easy 
and perilous road of temptation. ‘There should be only 
pity, help, rescue, for such a one, for, all unknowing, 
she is on the road to Calvary; but the world is hard, 
cruel, indifferent, to her class, she is ostracized, scourged, 
set apart as an outcast beyond the pale almost of human 
consideration, and left to sink deeper and deeper into 
misery and sin. 

But her sister who sets out on the same level of dis- 
ability and possible misfortune, has endured privation, 
gone hungry at times, lodged meanly, scrimped and 
saved, and denied herself every pleasure to save her soul 
alive, rises by her courage and persistance to the noblest 
class of women, the working women. She has braced 
herself to earn an independence. She has bent all her 
faculties to master her trade, to make herself valuable 
to her employer; and in the end she has achieved char- 
acter, and made a place for herself in the world. It were 
indeed a shame to cast a slur upon her good name, or 
to underrate the trials and hardships of her life. 

She has to count with seasons of idleness and ill-health, 
seasons of slack work when hands are laid off, the acci- 
dents that write a tragic chapter in the history of those 
who live from hand to mouth and can scarce save a 
penny for a rainy day. But the working woman needs 
no vindication so far as her worth to the community is 
concerned, for her value as an industrial asset is thor- 
oughly established. She has created her position in spite 
of opposition and prejudice, and the call for her help 
is constantly broadening. It is only within a certain 
number of years that, outside of the household, the work- 
ing woman has been recognized as an economic factor in 
the business of the world. Now she occupies thousands 
of places of trust and responsibility, and that very fact 
establishes her claim to honor and respect. 

The class that falls into vice and shame is not made by 
such processes as create the working woman, for we may 
concede that in dignity and real value the working woman 
stands head and shoulders above the idle classes of her 
own sex. Her usefulness and the need of her is proving 
her claim to high consideration which will go on increas- 
ing with the widening of the field of woman’s responsi- 
bility and endeavor. In so much as she is not a talker, 
a ranter, a platform orator, but a doer, she is quietly mak- 
ing the world a better place to live in, both for herself 
and. others. 

The terrible question of white slavery, and all that 
is allied with it, has been very late in coming before the 
observation of the world. It has been set aside as a 
question impossible of solution, hopeless for reform. 
The whole of society is responsible, and the sin per- 
meates every class. 

The girl side of the question attracts more attention, 
but the other side is even more significant. The de- 
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generacy that begins in the schools has not received 
half the attention it deserves. It is traced to idleness, 
to bad reading, to stimulation of the senses by immodest 
dress and vile shows and debased amusements, parental 
neglect and too large a measure of freedom. ‘There 
has long been an accepted legend that the American 
girl is amply able to take care of herself; but, with all 
the snares and pitfalls of both city and country now 
existing, it is high time that this legend be revised and 
more vigilance and carefulness be exercised over our young 
girls. The terrible revelations of the press show how 
freedom, and above all the criminal neglect of moral and 
religious training, leads to disaster. 


Current Copics. 


THE problem of the Latin-American Republics, as 
affecting Mexico, Venezuela, and Nicaragua, is occupy- 
ing afresh the attention of the State Department at 
Washington. In Mexico the question of the recognition 
of the Huerta régime became, at the beginning of the 
week, an engrossing problem for American diplomacy. 
Unrest in Nicaragua and Venezuela once more brought 
the United States face to face with the necessity for some 
action to put into effect the recognized policy of this goy- 
ernment, to encourage in every legitimate way the forces 
of order in their struggle with the elements of disorder 
in the turbulent regions of the continent. Despite the 
earnest recommendations made by Ambassador Henry 
Lane Wilson for the recognition of the Huerta govern- 
ment as the only existing authority in Mexico, the broad 
intimation issued from the White House at the beginning 
of the week that President Wilson was not prepared to 
take decisive steps in the situation. At the same time 
the Senate announced its preparations for a complete 
inquiry into conditions in the republic south of the Rio 


Grande. 
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In Venezuela public order at the end of last week was 
seriously menaced by a revolutionary movement of ap- 
parently large proportions, aimed at the restoration of 
Cipriano Castro, the stormy petrel of Venezuelan poli- 
tics, and indubitably directed by him. Inasmuch as 
the United States was in some degree instrumental in 
the expulsion of Castro from Venezuela nearly two years 
ago, the State Department at Washington is watching 
with peculiar interest the energetic measures adopted 
by Juan Vincente Gomez, Castro’s successor in the pres- 
idency, to oppose with force the attempt to oust the exist- 
ing administration and reinstate Castro in Caracas. In 
Nicaragua something like a crisis has been precipitated 
by the negotiation, with the United States, of a treaty 
practically establishing American protectorate over the 
little republic. The rejection of this agreement by the 
Senate was foreshadowed last Saturday by the action of 
the Committee on foreign relations in voting its dis- 
approval of the instrument. 


vt 


THE attitude of some of the great powers toward the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco is causing 
disappointment at Washington. Great Britain ‘and 
Russia already have indicated their intention not to take 
part in the international event that is designed to mark 
the completion of the Panama Canal. Although Ger- 
many’s action on the question is not final, it is assumed 
in Berlin that the empire will not be represented in the 
coming exposition. Although it is explained in London 
that Britain’s decision is not the outcome of resentment 
against the free-toll provisions of the Panama Canal 
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Act, the critics of that piece of legislation are pointing 
out that the British government naturally has no desire 
to magnify an event which vividly recalls legislation re- 
garded by British statesmen as working an injustice to 
British maritime interests. Russia’s hostility to the 
exposition is frankly based upon the repudiation of the 
Russo-American treaty of commerce and amity by the 
United States, on account of its discrimination against 
Jews. 
ad 


THE crisis in China reached an acute phase last week, 
when the situation resolved itself into a trial of strength 
between Yuan Shi Kai, the provisional president, and 
the secessionists of the South. An army marching from 
Canton, the seat of the separatist movement, in the di- 
rection of Pekin, will be met by an apparently superior 
force of loyalist troops, and the outcome of that engage- 
ment, it is confidently believed in the Northern capital, 
will determine the destinies of the united republic by 
the dispersal of the malcontents. On the other hand the 
positive assertion is made by Sun Yat Sen, the chief 
opponent of Yuan Shi Kai, that the resources of the 
Northern government have been practically exhausted 
and that the failure of Yuan Shi Kai to borrow money 
in large quantities and without further delay will bring 
about the collapse of the administration in Pekin and the 
triumph of the insurgent cause. ‘he provisional presi- 
dent is showing every intention to oppose the Southern- 
ers with energetic military measures. 


wt 


THE terms of peace submitted to Bulgaria by her 
former allies at the end of last week indicate the desire 
of Servia and Greece, acting in conjunction with Rou- 
mania, to cripple materially the future power of the 
kingdom that bore the brunt of the successful struggle 
against Turkey. .The new boundaries of Bulgaria, as 
outlined by the allies, would strip the former country 
of most of the fruits of the victories over Turkey, and 
would reduce the Bulgarian seaboard on the Atgean 
to a line barely thirty miles long, and including only 
the port of Dedeaghatch, now in Turkish hands. To 
this proposal Bulgaria has replied with a counter-pro- 
posal of a frontier coinciding practically with the terri- 
tories originally ceded to her by Servia and Greece. It 
is altogether probable that the final agreement will be 
reached soon on the basis of a compromise between the 
conflicting claims. It is apparent, however, that Bul- 
garia will emerge from her difficulties with a compara- 
tively small share of the territory conquered from 
Turkey. 

J 


WHILE the belligerents in the Balkans are coming 
slowly to an agreement, the great powers are occupying 
themselves with the new problem created by Turkey’s 
recovery of the regions in Thrace which were seized by 
Bulgarian arms in the late war. When the Ottomay 
movement against Bulgaria began with the opening of 
hostilities among the former allies, the powers are said 
to have presented collective assurances at Sofia that in- 
ternational action would be taken to force Turkey back 
to the frontier originally assigned to her by the powers, 
—the Enos-Midia line. In the unforeseen situation 
that has arisen, Russia has taken a leading part in the 
demand for the restoration of the status quo by Turkey. 
The cable has conveyed reports, indeed, that Czar Nicho- 
olas was contemplating individual military action to 
compel the Ottomans to abide by the award of the powers. 
Such a purpose is denied in a semi-official declaration in 
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St. Petersburg, coupled with the announcement that the 
action against Turkey will be taken collectively by the 
powers. 


 Brevities, 


Dr. Robert Bridges, poet laureate of England, alone 
of living writers has the honor of being included in the 
Oxford Series of English Poets. 


Eight thousand women in France, belonging to noble 
families, have enrolled themselves as missionaries to 
help restore the Roman Catholic Church to its former 
position of commanding authority there. 


The explanatory habit is one that is often a genuine 
hindrance. It is not necessary that we should always be 
understood, even if misunderstanding seems injustice. 
Work that is worth anything is worth so much that it 
leaves little time over for explaining it. 


Every generation increases the endowments for the 
benefit of the young who wish to be taught. They may 
not know just what and where is to be found the help 
they need, but those in authority know and are only 
waiting for the coming of those who thirst for knowledge. 


The Sixth International Congress of Religious Liberals, 
held in Paris, has concluded its series of interesting meet- 
ings. The attendance was small when compared with 
the numbers that attended the meetings in Boston and 
in Berlin, but that was naturally to be expected in a 
country where Roman Catholicism divides the field with 
free-thinking indifference. 


The monument to the memory of Pére Hyacinthe and 
his wife, unveiled July 19, bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “My soul inhabits such serene regions that I can 
feel myself at once a Catholic and a Protestant, a Jew 
or even a Moslem. ‘These various forms of religious 
belief are variously beautiful; none is absolutely true; 
under them all I find the one faith in a personal and 
living God.” 


Letters to the Editor, 
The Weirs Meeting. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Inasmuch as Mr. Lawrance has solicited the pub- 
licity of these columns in which to reply to inquiries 
which he “has received regarding certain features of the 
Weirs summer meetings, it seems to me only fair to the 
great majority of your readers to explain exactly what 
these features are which have caused the issue. 

While I am not at all conversant with the precise 
nature of the communications which he has received, 
I am entirely certain that the feature to which they refer, 
and to which I have good reason to believe they object, 
is the address on ‘‘Woman’s Suffrage,’’ by Miss Mar- 
garet L. Foley, on Monday afternoon, the 4th of August. 

The moving spirit behind these meetings is Mr. James 
E. Odlin of Lynn; but in presuming to be of some assist- 
ance to him, and finding that he wished -to introduce 
some presentation of this timely problem into his pro- 
gramme, I ventured to invite Miss Foley to speak at 
the meeting at which she is announced to appear. 

It ought further to be understood, however, that a 
sincere and earnest effort was made to secure a speaker 
representing the anti-suffragists; but, in spite of all the 
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energy that could be expended to this end, the attempts 
were entirely unsuccessful. The programme was thus 
issued as it appears with the proposed presentation of 
but one side. 

Then the protests began to roll in. They came from 
every quarter and embodied every possible degree of 
intensity. Apparently Mr. Lawrance received some of 
the more violent ones, though it is quite obvious that 
a large proportion of these protests have come from 
persons who have never had the slightest intention of 
attending the Weirs meetings, many of whom are not 
even members of the Unitarian fellowship. 

However, another attempt has been made by Mr. 
Odlin to secure an anti-suffrage speaker, and this time 
with better results. Miss Foley is to share her time 
with an opposing speaker, and both sides are to be given 
an equal hearing. Of course Mr. Lawrance is quite 
right in disclaiming the responsibility in this matter 
which I cheerfully assume. ALSON H. ROBINSON. 

LirtLetTon, N.H. 


Symbolisms. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I suppose any further comments upon the address of 
Mr. Cummings delivered before the Free Religious: Asso- 
ciation would place one among those outside the tent 
where the hero quietly sits and meditates. While not 
anxious to qualify for Mr. West’s hoi polloi, I should 
like to call attention to one phase of the discussion that 
has not been unduly emphasized; and that is that the 
“cross”? means many different things to the every-day 
world outside the ‘‘intellectuals.”’ To some the cross 
stands for the blood atonement; to others it symbolizes 
the love of God for the sinner; to others, the great lesson 
of sacrifice and service; to others, the vicariousness of 
suffering; and to others, the love of the Christ; and yet 
to others it symbolizes the supreme hideous picture of 
the practical fruits of sin. These are suggestive of the 
fact that symbolism stands for whatever the man who 
chooses the symbol stands for. Mr. Cummings proposes, 
if I understand him, to acknowledge the insufficiency of 
the present-day Christian civilization, reconstruct its 
philosophy and theology along the lines of the extension 
of the family idea as taught by Plato and Jesus, and take 
the symbolism of a legend in the place of a very horrible 
historical crime. Whether men would gain the family 
ideal by a change of symbol from a historical occurrence 
to an astrological legend, no matter how beautiful, is open 
to question. What is still more open to question is 
the implication in Mr. Cummings’s statement that “‘the 
errors, superstitions, persecutions, wars, hatred, intoler- 
ance, strife of nineteen Christian centuries, is punishment 
enough for the crime of the cross.’’ This is too much like 
some of our orthodox brethren, who blame about all the 
evil in the world upon his Satanic Majesty. The cross 
is used by people, especially the leaders of the people, 
mainly as they choose, and it is hardly fair to make this 
symbol alone responsible for “persecutions, wars, hatred, 
intolerance, strife of nineteen Christian centuries.”’ 

On the other hand, I am sure that I voice the sentiment 
of a vast army of men and women, who work among the 
average people, who heartily approve of the ‘‘family king- 
dom of Heaven,” to come now. It is what many sincere 
souls yearn and pray for, among all classes and in every 
walk of life. It is coming, probably not as any one ex- 
pects it, but surely it is coming. With this hope in our 
hearts, how can we be disappointed, and how can one 
prayer fail of answer for “the extension of the supreme 
family spiritual law?” CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 

Fai RIveR, Mass. 
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“Es lebe das Leben.” 
(Let Lire Live.) 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


Es lebe das Leben! ‘Through spirals of change 

Life moves onward and upward in infinite range. 
Making, remaking in endless creation, 

The universe thrills with its pulsing vibration. 

Will and knowledge are man’s, may his be the quest 
For life at its fullest, the highest and best. 


“Es lebe das Leben! The wine-cup fillhigh! _ 
Life’s beaker we’ll drain to its depths ere we die.” 
‘Thus Youth at the feast. Allis sparkle and light, _ 
But the candle burns downward, and pleasure takes flight. 
And the senses betrayed cry: “‘ Woe to the slave = 
Who might have been master! Him nothing can save.” 


Es lebe das Leben, the life of the heart, 

That is lavish in giving and throbs to impart. 
Follow love,—it is life. Self-centred remain, _ 
And the full stream of being flows onward in vain, 
Finding never an inlet. A life without love 

Were as torpid as earth with no sunbeams above. 


Es lebe das Leben, the life of the mind, 

Ever searching for truth, ever seeking to find 

Its prevision fulfilled, and enraptured behold 

The promise of being to being unfold. 

In kinship with Nature, to man she confides, 

As the child she has nurtured, the secrets she hides. 


Es lebe das Leben, the life-of the soul. 

Who can trace its beginning or limit its goal? 
Unrestricted by Space and unfettered by Time, 
It soars whereto Reason must struggle and climb, 
The soul that creative forever ascends 

Is source of the life that all other transcends. 


What Constitutes a Good Mother. 


BY FAITH JONES WEST. 


When I look around among my friends and acquaint- 
ances, it seems as though “‘the woods is full” of good 
mothers, and I stand amazed, wondering how they can 
accomplish so much. (Tis queer how much more sym- 
pathy one has with mothers after you’ve been one a 
while.) 

You will all agree with me when I say the first thing 
required of a woman who holds the high office of a mother 
is that she be well and strong. It is strength we women 
need,—strength of body, soul, and mind, to draw higher 
all mankind. Surely the best way to acquire this strength 
is to be out of doors as much of the time as we possibly 
can. 

I wish the women of America might become as famous 
pedestrians as the women of England! Why should 
we not put away fear and the love of ease for a while 
and in the spirit of children, confident of kindness, greet 
the winter?. We will find him a good friend. Winter 
(really truly winter!) is the time for all the best sensa- 
tions that are born of bodily energy and active exertion. 
Long life is not enough: the full life is best, competent 
for duty and happiness, capable of infusing happiness 
into all of our duties. ® 

A great surgeon once said of a nurse in a small, hot 
ward, ‘‘You might inoculate that woman, but you could 
not give her the disease: she is too healthy!’’ ‘That 
state of health should be the gift of every mother to her 
child, but, first, she must have it herself. For the mother 
must be what she desires her child to be. 

Let’s get out of doors also next winter and play with 
our children, go skating, walking, or coasting. Why, 
the jolliest memories of my childhood are of the times 
when the ‘‘grown-ups”’ went sliding with us! Remember 
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what made you glad as a child and pass it on, trying 
in every month of the year to feel the gladness of the 
May. 

The second quality I would commend in a mother is 
to be happy, yes, jolly. Even if we don’t always feel 
so inside, let’s put up as good a bluff as we can. It pays! 
Isn’t it Riley, who says,— 

“Just put away your foolish fears, 
And wipe away your tears, 
And thro’ all the coming years 

Just be glad.” 

No one will be more appreciative of that gladness than 
your children, unless it be your husband. 

I have mentioned two constituents of a good mother; 
the third is poise. Be well-balanced, level-headed, able 
to make a just decision and then firm to enforce it; quietly 
enforce it and not upset the whole household and make 
every one miserable while you discipline your child. 

Of course the ideal way to manage children is to provide 
interesting occupation for them. Keep them busy and 
you'll have no trouble. But, alas! we sometimes get 
busy ourselves and fail to furnish them with a change 
of thought and work that is so necessary to their well- 
being. Some good kindergarten teacher has said, ‘In 
order to find the best means of prevention of outbreaks 
of passion or temper, we must examine into the cause”; 
and she adds, ““the prime cause is fatigue.” Scientific 
child students have proved beyond any doubt that fatigue 
generates an actual poison, which poison has the peculiar 
faculty of expending its force principally upon the nerve 
centres. With children who are easily “upset,” a slight 
degree of fatigue is sufficient to poison these nerve centres 
and to'set up what is in reality a diseased action. 

Too long a strain of any kind will produce this effect. 
Children on journeys are particularly liable to nervous 
exhaustion. Even playing too long with other children 
will bring it about. ‘Too much attention, which is always 
difficult for a child to endure, may, if long continued, 
drive him almost.frantic. 

“Too much attention”! Shades of our grandfathers! 
Was there ever a time when it was the rule of the house, 
and of its guests as well, that children should be seen and 
not heard? 

We have dared to criticise that ancient motto, and 
to pity the repressed childhood which grew out of it. 
But has not the pendulum swung to the other extreme 
in these days when the child is not only seen and heard, 
but pushed forward from babyhood up? Why can we not 
accord the child the same degree of courtesy that we 
do the adult? : 

How many mothers, when a child gets “fussy,” stop 
to ask the cause, or even to get hold of their own self- 
control before they attempt to control the child? Great 
nervous excitability is the first symptom of many child- 
ish diseases. It is almost always an indication of ill- 
health. Under-nourished children, like  ill-managed 
children, are peculiarly liable to it. Gen. William 
Booth, of Salvation Army fame, says: ‘‘ We like to delude 
ourselves into the belief that others have caused the 
waywardness of our children. When we some day reach 
the point where we will frankly admit to God and our 
fellow-beings that ourselves individually are responsible 
for conditions that make homes bad, we shall have gone 
far into the millenium! In all things let us be careful 
not to accuse another when we ourselves are responsible. 
May we strive to be masters of ourselves.” 

Our ideal mother will see that her child gains his first 
impressions of everything as far as possible in the home, 
or with her beside him to interpret. Only in this way 
can the mother determine the nature of these most im- 
portant first impressions, “for well begun is half done,” 
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as we are reminded by the great Catholic divine who 
said, “Give me the child the first seven years of his life, 
and I will make a Catholic of him.” So the fourth great 
quality I would call for in my good mother would be 
devotion. Give the children just as much of yourself 
as you can. Make companions of them to just the degree 
that you can make yourself companionable for them! 

Yes, sacrifice your own pleasures, not grudgingly, but 
gladly, for the benefit of the child. ‘“That’s what we 
are here for,’’ one young mother reminded me when I 
commiserated her upon the loss of .a social pleasure. 
Centuries ago did Cicero ask, ‘What better, what greater 
service can we of to-day render the Republic than to 
instruct and train the young?’ Is not the question 
as pertinent to-day? But do we of this day realize as 
fully as we should the significance and the importance 
of right training and instruction? 

Another quality, so great it quite includes every other, 
is to be loving. Do parents ever stop to think of the 
fact that they stand in the same relation to their little 
ones that God stands to us? ‘That only as we are kind 
and loving, tender and forgiving, can we hope to teach 
them of the power and the beauty of the great all Father? 
Can we otherwise expect them to have that trust and 
faith in the final outcome that is so essential to true 
living? 

I am a firm believer in the good work being done in 
our public schools by those most conscientious of people, 
the teachers. I feel, in the words of the old song,— 

“Our money pays the hand, 
But it cannot pay the soul,” 
and it is soul service of the truest kind that our teachers 
and our preachers are giving us. 

I firmly believe in the work being done by the churches, 
though we may be striving to reach our goal by different 
routes and many imperfect methods. We must never 
forget that the good is the same for all of us, and that 
the good of humanity is of more worth than the growth 
of any one sect. 

But I believe most firmly of all in the good accom- 
plished in that best of all institutions, a good home, 
where the good mother reigns, not supreme, but in loving 
co-operation with the good father. 

May we mothers strive to bring into closer relation- 
ship and ever greater harmony the Home, the Church, 
and the School! 


A Study in Village Unity and in Church Growth. 


BY REV. WILLIAM J. BATT. 


In a certain village, where one meeting-house had 
always before welcomed all the people for public worship, 
changes have come within recent years, so that now 
there are two. Little, perhaps none, of the bitterness 
that too often grew out of similar changes a hundred 
years ago and less has marred the history of this favored 
village, as this division has been effected. And yet, if 
I may tell the story of it, in part, the question may 
perhaps be found to be worth asking, whether this matter 
has been managed in the very best way. 

The village is ancient, for America. The old church 
dates back more than two hundred years. The town 
is hilly, and the old meeting-house stands on an emi- 
nence, with ample space open around it, in an ideal loca- 
tion. It is of the old New England pattern, white, plain, 
with clear glass windows, light and cheerful, and a spire 
pointing heavenward. It is not the original church 


, building, but it has stood long enough to have associa- 


ms clustering richly around it, that only a very hard 
art could lightly disregard. 
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The ancient village, in which this honored sanctuary 
stands, has always been rural. Manufacturers have 
never invaded this part of the town so largely as to change 
the character of its population or its architecture or its 
landscape, yet some of the best material features of 
the country now enrich its life. ‘The hourly trolley-car 
passes swiftly along one of its old roads, and electric 
lights are in the streets, and not a few telephones are 
in the homes of the more prosperous. ‘The school-house, 
new since the old one was destroyed by fire, is a stately 
building of brick with granite trimmings, and the Public 
Library is likewise a tasteful and most worthy structure. 

The pews of this church are still associated with old 
families of the place, but they are not filled, it must be 
confessed, as they were long ago. Social customs in this 
respect have changed here, although perhaps no more 
than they have elsewhere all over this Puritan land. 

The village pastor has ministered here many years. 
He is a man of high character, of dignity, of pleasant 
manners, honored wherever he is known. In the doc- 
trinal disputes of the early nineteenth century this 
church was spared the fiercer warfare that visited some 
others, and moved on without a split. If there was, 
for a time, any somnolence about the old congregation, 
it was no more than might have been expected in any 
other church where for generations there had been no 
“emptying from vessel to vessel,” and no hot dispute 
nor contention to stir the passions of men. 

But now within a few years an awakening has come 
to the village. The toot of the trolley, the honk of the 
automobile, have been heard. Young people going out 
into a world of new truths, as well as new untruths, 
have come back again to tell those who had stayed at 
home of new ways that they have seen; and in this 
awakening a second religious organization has been de- 
sired by some, if not demanded by many. In brief, 
there are now two meeting-houses, both well appointed, 
instead of only one, two legal ecclesiastical societies, two 
Sabbath schools, two sewing ‘societies, two sextons, and 
two ministers. 

The present occupant.of the second pulpit is a student 
from the city. His face is pleasant to see. He is greatly 
enjoyed by the young especially. He comes out on 
Fridays and stays over the Sundays, and on Monday 
mornings he returns to the school of theology to pur- 
sue his studies. While the old church gathers a limited 
number of faithful souls, and the old-time minister con- 
tinues to teach a part of the people faithfully in the old- 
time way, it will be readily believed by those who have 
watched such things before that perhaps the larger 
numbers, all counted, and possibly the more abundant 
enthusiasm, is with the new enterprise. 

But, as we have already implied, an encouraging meas- 
ure of courtesy is not wanting between the old society and 
the new. When the new society held a reception for their 
new pastor lately, the old society was not overlooked. 
All the village were welcomed in, and the pastor of long 
standing, in particular, was a guest of honor, and was 
given a prominent part in the varied exercises. 

While there is an evident feeling that the town has 
been enriched, on the whole, in its social life, by what 
has been done, there is, nevertheless, with some good 
people at least, a mild regret, hardly bold enough to 
find open expression, that these things needed to be; 
and the question has arisen in some minds whether the 
whole matter, possibly, might not have been still better 
managed in some different way. 

In order to illustrate the question as it has tentatively 
taken loose form in some minds, let us imagine the whole 
matter back at its beginning, and then to proceed some- 
what in this way. 
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The original leaders of the new movement ask for a 
full meeting of the old church, and parish and congrega- 
tion, in the old meeting-house. At such a meeting a 
spokesman for the new group explains the situation some- 
what as follows:— 

“It can hardly be unknown to many of you that some 
citizens have been considering the religious interests 
of our town, as such interests appeared to them, and 
with much unanimity among themselves have desired 
a new religious service in the community. We mean 
no disrespect whatever to the present services. We have 
enjoyed them for many years, and we appreciate their 
value. Nevertheless, we are persuaded that the time has 
come when a service of a somewhat different type from 
the present, and additional to the present, might be an 
advantage to the town. 

“The pastor of this church we all hold in high esteem. 
Long and most honorably identified as he is with the 
town, and greatly beloved, the affection with which he 
is regarded is one of the important assets of our village. 
We all wish to conserve it. We have explained all this 
carefully to the Rev. Mr. Blank, and we trust he is 
convinced of our sincerity in the matter. 

“And now the question arises where, and -how, we 
shall hold the proposed new service. It is in this matter 
that we would be very glad of the kind consideration 
of all the people. ‘ 

“At present this house is used only in the forenoon. 
For the remainder of the day it is closed. Could we 
use it during the remainder of the day as if it were our 
own? 

“Our chief motive in asking this question is not the 
avoidance of expense. We have taken the refusal of 
a piece of land for our purposes, and we can go out and 
be entirely separate from this place of worship. But 
there are some who think that it is positively desirable 
that all religious services among us should centre in 
this house. In that case we should expect to make any 
needed minor changes under your direction, but at our 
own expense; and in addition we should expect to pay a 
rent such that finances would not be embarrassed, but 
rather would be strengthened and confirmed. 

“Tf we could use this house effectively for all our pur- 
poses, without interfering with the uses to which it is 
already put by the present congregation, and if we were 
to do so, we should perhaps better demonstrate, as some 
at least have suggested, some things that are true of 
us, and that we earnestly desire to make manifest to 
the world, for instance :— 

“Our purpose is friendly, not unfriendly. 

“We wish to add something to what we have, not to 
injure anything. 

“We would supplement, not displace. 

“We would co-operate, not compete. 

“We would promote a larger, broader, more varied 
religious life in the community, and not by any means 
a narrower and less real one. 

‘““We also are looking forward to the possibilities before 
us. Especially if the town should grow, we hope and 
believe that all our services, the old and the new, would 
prosper abundantly. But, if for any reason the provi- 
dence of God should not favor the growth of our village, 
and our resources should be so cut off that there seemed 
to be too little support to maintain both endeavors, the 
two societies would be in a position for most friendly 
conference together, and whether one or the other sur- 
vived, if only one, the old meeting-house would still 
remain the centre and home of the religious life of the 
town, and whether the one or the other survived would 
be, comparatively speaking, unimportant. 

“We wish this question now raised might be decided 
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most wisely for all. If we go out to become entirely 
separate, we shall not cease to. have a grateful sense of 
what we have enjoyed here together until now, and we 
shall always pray for the continued success of the old 
society.”’ 

Concorp, Mass. 


My Hope and I. 


BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON. 


Full many a year My Hope has worn 
A ragged raiment. Sparrow-clad, 
He has gone out on dreary, days 
To hunt a living and be glad. 


My Hope has seen a thousand feasts 
And hungry waits while others dine: 
In vigil we have passed the nights, 
And, thirsty, we have missed the wine. 


All through my life My Hope has been 
My great apostle of all good, 

My dear companion in all ill, 
Who most has seen and understood. 


On all the ways my soul has passed, 
Where ’er these human feet have trod, 
My Hope has gone, to comfort me, 
To cope with men, to seek for God. 


But we grow weary, Hope and I; 
This mortal striving I must doff, 

At last, and heedless of My Hope, 
With feeble fingers thrust him off. 


What of My Hope, when this shall be? 
Lo! He shall rest and rise once more 
To guide another soul, or souls, 
Nearer to my unopened door! 


He shall rise young, and cool, and fresh, 
Albeit we have walked so far, 

For progress to arouse mankind, 
To speed God’s Truth from star to star! 


“Our Friendships. 


BY KATE ANDERSON. 


“T wish that I might tell you what you are 
To me—you seem so fine and strong and true, 
So bold, and yet so gentle, so apart 
From petty strivings that confuse men’s minds.” 

We do not know what we are to others,—how much 
they need us, how much we may help them. They may 
be looking to us for comfort and for strength, and we 
do not know how their lives may be hurt if we show 
that the spirit of the Master does not dwell in our hearts. 
All of us are liable to make mistakes: it is impossible 
to be so gentle as never to hurt another in this crowded 
and bustling world. But an act that is undignified or 
vulgar or wrong hurts us much more when it is performed 
by a close friend. He has committed an offence against 
our ideal of him: our friendship has received an un- 
pleasant shock. It will take a good many excuses to 
slur over the break in our intimacy. Constant jarring 
of this kind can never take place between true friends. 
Through fine intuition each knows the line of thought 
or of action that would offend the other, and so they 
are able to keep away from hidden rocks and underlying 
shoals. 

In all ages men have spoken in praise of sincere friend- 
ship. ‘‘The world is but a wilderness,’ says Francis 
Bacon, ‘‘without true friendship. It redoubleth a man’s 
joys and cutteth his grief in halves.’’ And again, “There 
is no such remedy against flattery of a man’s self as the 
faithful counsel of a friend.” 

Bacon further goes on to say that in business there 
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are many things which a man cannot do himself, but 
which a friend can do for him. For example, one cannot 
gracefully extol one’s own merits, or beg or ask a favor, 
or deal justly with an enemy; but all these things may 
be handled to the best advantage by a sincere friend. 

Montaigne says that nothing is so unselfish, so spirit- 
ual, as genuine friendship: it is the very refinement of 
love. Any command which our friend lays upon us we 
will perform; for it is impossible that he should ask of 
us any service that is unreasonable or wrong. ‘To such 
a friend we trust our concerns more willingly than to 
ourselves. 

In the case of many so-called friendships one must 
be careful; for the person who is a friend to-day may 
be an enemy to-morrow. ‘Then, too, we find ourselves 
liking some one or two admirable qualities in each 
of our associates. One is possessed of a cheerful dis- 
position; a second likes to read and discuss politics; a 
third is able and willing to show a badgered housekeeper 
the secret of making plum jam. But each of these good 
people has some ugly fault; and so you must like him 
or her only in part, letting the mantle of charity cover 
the imperfect side of that person’s character. 

Most of our friendships are of this kind; but now and 
then it is our rare good fortune to meet some one whose 
hopes and fears and ambitions keep step with ours, 
whose unselfishness will always be a buffer between us 
and the world. It was to such a friend that some one 
once wrote a birthday letter: 

“This is your birthday. On the calendars 
Of those who know you it is marked with gold. 
You make us good 
By simply being with you. 
You bestow, and think you are receiving—like the rose, 
That marvels at the fragrance of the breeze.” 2 

Some so-called friends are people that will flatter you 
simply because they want to please you by pampering 
your vanity. Their pretty speeches do not ring true. 
Benjamin Franklin tells us that they are the folk who 
have some ulterior motive, ‘“‘an axe to grind.” You will 
recall that amusing anecdote of his which relates how 
he toiled at the grindstone for a wearisome while, sharp- 
ening an axe for a stranger who had patted him on the 
head and called him a fine little fellow. When that 
relentless tool was at last brought to a nice, fine edge, 
the boy was curtly told to go about his business. And 
so it is that we grown-ups, wise as we think ourselves, 
are sometimes brought into contact with people who 
have some axe or other to be put into good working order. 
They tell us pleasant lies so as to keep us busy at the 
whirling grindstone. When their object is effected, we 
may just walk off with blistered hands and wounded 
hearts. 

But a true friend, without intending any deception, 
may speak with appreciation of the excellence which 
he sees in another fellow-mortal. Such praise does a 
world of good. Whenever we speak sincerely to a friend 
about the high ideals which he holds up to us, or about 
some fine action which he has done, we help him in the 
best possible way. We have put his better self before 
him and given him something to live up to. It may be 
that in that very hour he was in danger of turning aside 
a little into the wide and primrose-bordered path which 
leads to death. We have let him know that in our eyes 
he is capable of actions, fine and true; and in that belief 


he will act in the future, he will be ashamed to lower 


our high estimate of his character. 

In praising others we need never be guilty of insin- 
cerity. It is only necessary to speak tactfully and appre- 
ciatively of the excellence which really lies in our neigh- 
bors and friends. 

There is a recent story told about Commander Eva 
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Booth of the Salvation Army. Hearing some one in the 
room next to hers late at night, she investigated the source 
of the noise. Learning that the intruder was a hungry 
burglar, she cooked a good meal for him, gave him some 
advice, and finally prayed for his salvation. When he 
went away, he left her his blessing and the promise to be 
an honest man for the rest of his life. If he redeems that 
promise, it will be because of her belief in him. 

While that housebreaker cannot fitly be called a friend 
to Commander Booth, yet he is her neighbor most truly 
in the Good Samaritan sense of the word. If her sin- 
cere desire and prayers for his welfare can avail to help 
him, how much more should our friendship be a safe- 
guard to those who rub elbows daily with us in social 
and business life. If a man is truly a good friend of 
ours, he will not lightly venture into surroundings which 
he knows we would condemn; and, on the other hand, 
we shall perhaps be saved from doing some selfish or 
sordid thing which he could not approve. A choice 
friendship of this kind is that which links together those 
who are working along religious or social or political 
lines for the betterment of their fellow-mortals. And 
always in such a bond there is present the spirit of that 
Friend who once joined two of his disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, and who spoke to them in such a manner 
that their hearts burned within them as he talked to 
them beside the way. 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo. 


Thomas Jefferson on the Christian Religion. 


At the May meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society Mr. Winslow Warren submitted to the society 
some letters and memoranda handed him by Mr. Richard 
W. Hale of Boston, written in 1818 by his grandfather, 
Salma Hale of Keene, N.H., a member of Congress 
from New Hampshire and author of a History of the 
United States. In these papers Mr. Hale gives an ac- 
count of a visit at Monticello to Thomas Jefferson and 
of most interesting conversations with him concerning 
the American Revolution and other subjects. In the 
course of the account he says: “After dinner the Chris- 
tian religion became a topic of conversation. In the 
course of it I remarked that I had lately seen quoted, 
in a pamphlet, a letter from him, expressing a doubt 
whether Jesus Christ was the Son of God, and classing him 
with the great men of antiquity, Zoroaster, Socrates, Con- 
fucius, etc. He remembered no such letter; but, after 
reflecting awhile, he observed that something like that 
might have been said in his correspondence with Dr. Rush. 
This pamphlet, I observed, was the first of a series, 
seven or eight in all, on the subject of Unitarianism, and 
was published alternately by opponents and professors 
of that doctrine. The information interested him, and 
he was gratified when told that, on my return home, 
copies of all of them should be sent to him.”’ Upon his 
return Mr. Hale accordingly sent to Jefferson the pamph- 
lets referred to, which were by Morse, Lowell, Channing, 
and others, and he received in acknowledgment the fol- 
lowing letter from Jefferson, dated Monticello, June 26, 
1818, which is of distinct interest and significance for the 
light which it throws upon Jefferson’s religious thought: 


“‘Sir,—I thank you for the pamphlets you have been 
so kind as to send me, which I now return. They give 
a lively view of the state of religious dissension now pre- 
vailing in the North, and making its way to the South. 
Most discussions begin with a discussion of principles, 
but soon degenerate into episodical, verbal, or personal 
eavils. too much of this is seen in these pamphlets, 
and, as usual, those whose dogmas are the most unin- 
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telligible are the most angry. ‘The truth is that Calvinism 
has introduced into the Christian religion more new ab- 
surdities than its leader had purged it of old ones. Our 
Saviour did not come into the world to save metaphysi- 
cians only, his doctrines are levelled to the simplest under- 
standing; and it is only by banishing hierophantic mys- 
teries and scholastic subtleties, which they have nick- 
named Christianity, and getting back to the plain and un- 
sophisticated precepts of Christ, that we become real 
Christians. The half reformation of Luther and Calvin 
did something towards a restoration of his genuine doc- 
trines; the present contest will, I hope, complete what 
they begun and place us where the evangelists left us. I 
salute you with esteem and respect. 
“TH, JEFFERSON.” 
s 


Religion and Morality. 


BY CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


In Dr. George A. Gordon’s “Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith,” the author writes: “It was the remark of an 
Eastern Massachusetts farmer that religion and theology 
are not the same thing by a great deal. The ministerial 
tradition, which dates from the excellent Unitarian 
preacher Dr. Putnam, is that the farmer’s remark was 
still more emphatic, too emphatic altogether for literal 
quotation.” 

The friends and foes of present-day Unitarianism have 
often wondered why the Unitarian denomination, as a 
denomination, does not accomplish more; the friends 
wonder why it does not bring faster the kingdom of God, 
and its foes wonder why it does not bring faster the 
kingdom of the devil. Would it pass the editorial scrutiny 
of the Christian Register if the author of this article would 
suggest that the reason present-day Unitarianism is at 
a standstill is that the movement is not essentially a 
religious, but a moral movement, and, if the reader does 
not know the difference between morality and religion, 
he needs the prayers of all good Christians. Yet, with- 
out doubt, as there are folks who cannot distinguish 
theology from religion, there are other folks equally blind 
who cannot tell the difference between religion and 
morality. 

Religion is something not alone that a man will die for. 
It is something he will live a fool for, which is an entirely 
different matter. Man will die for almost anything. 
He will take the chance of dying in an automobile for a 
joy ride; he will go up in an airship or transverse endless 
miles of snow to reach a north or south pole, which he 
leaves when he finds, and could not make any use of it 
if he brought it home. 

A man or woman is willing to die for morality, if he has 
it in deep quantities. It isa strong force, always has been. 
The so-called pagan religions were full of beautiful senti- 
ments of high morality, and men like Marcus Aurelius 
are splendid examples of the moral life. But these 
so-called religions were swept into the dust-bin of historical 
narrative by the vital religion of Christianity, which said 
of the adulteress: “I do not condemn thee. Go and sin 
no more.” ‘The half-gods had to go when the gods of 
full stature arrived. 

My plea is not that these terms are mutually exclusive, 
but that the connotation of each is distinct, and a lack 
of this truth understood retards progress. ‘This truth 
understood would serve to solve many vexing problems. 

A priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church and myself 
were enjoying the spectacle of the members of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association at its last meeting getting very 
much excited concerning the manner of voting. The 
commonest statements of facts were listened to with a 
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breathless anxiety that might have been touching. The 
desire to vote two or three times, the reiteration of the 
manner of voting by a learned judge, whose labors were 
rewarded by being misunderstood, the dramatic ruling 
of tellers, and the general note of earnest misconception 
of a respectable minority showed the emphasis of the emo- 
tions upon the little things of life. My friend could 
not help being amused at the intense feeling betrayed 
by the assembly, and called attention to the fact that a 
small part of his denomination (of course he did not call 
it a denomination) gave more to foreign missions during 
the past year than the whole of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion gave to the American Unitarian Association. ‘That 
is, he felt that his people gave because they were moved 
with emotion about religion and religious business. The 
Unitarians were moved with emotion about morality. 

Probably among the many poor people of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the section mentioned, who made 
a good contribution to foreign missions, there was quite 
a number who did not live the high moral life or the re- 
spectable life of the Unitarians, but they certainly gave 
much to their religion, in prayer, faithful church attend- 
ance, and sacrifice. Does any one doubt that they got 
back a good deal? Does any one doubt the expanding 
power of a universal missionary concept? 

What I am trying to suggest to the conventional 
liberal is that, when he thinks he has left the super- 
stitious religions by the wayside and finds his habitat 
only in the clear air of morality, that his airship will 
some day have to come down to earth for provisions, and 
he is liable to capture such partial provisions as political 
socialism, or social service, or woman suffrage, or peace, 
or charity, instead of being the priest and prophet of 
humanity. He is likely to be the university professor, 
the doctrinaire, instead of the Salvation Army captain. 
But the Salvation Army captain may be a priest of hu- 
manity, and the university professor may be a priest of 
bugs. It is true each calling may be equally honorable; 
but, for the sake.of sane thinking, let us distinguish the 
difference. 

The men who are religionists to-day need to beware 
of the great preponderance of the university conception, 
as it is permeating the religious concepts. Religion has 
a distinct field. It is a hilarious, aggressive, loving, 
uncalculating sunshine of divine laughter, filling the hearts 
of its votaries. It welcomes back the prodigal son, it 
forgives the repentant sinner, it takes men as they are, 
not as they have been. It is agnostic concerning the in- 
finite possibilities of the human soul. It bears all manner 
of fruits which are for the healing of the nations. It is 
positive, while morality is negative. Each has its place. 
But the true church is the great dispenser of religion: 
morality is a by-product. 

Fay River, Mass. 


The New Morality. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Is there, as the conservatives say, a silent revolution 
going on, which is disintegrating and deteriorating char- 
acter and conduct? Is there not only a secret, but also 
an open process of depreciation obtaining about us which 
is undermining the old standards of morality? Is there 
a new ethic, a new moral synthesis? Are these conserv- 
atives correct who affirm that the old virtue is super- 
seded and the only test of right is the veering, shifting, 
fickle, public opinion? 

It is true that morality in many minds has become 
divorced from the acceptance of certain creeds. They 
do not hold to this or that theory of origins. They do 
not profess to have a lucid conception of the Power 
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which pushes on the hands in the great clock of the 
universe. ‘They may be radical in philosophy, and yet, 
like my friend and acute thinker, Dr. Paul Carus, they 
may be very conservative in their thought of morality. 
They may not accept beliefs once supposed to be essen- 
tial, but their idea of truth and goodness is not of some- 
thing expedient, but of something eternally right and 
commanding. It must be recognized by all that there are 
saints in the Christian churches, among those who pro- 
fess the “sublime selfishness”’ of Buddhism, among those 
who follow the trail of new religions and new enthusiasms; 
and there are saints, also, among those who will not allow 
their names to be associated with any formal religion. 

It must be confessed, however, that there is a tendency 
in certain classes to drop moral sanctions for transitory 
expedients. ‘They evade the virile virtues and inflexible 
moralities and substitute for them soft, sweet, super- 
ficial charities, mellifluous words, and pretty gifts. Or 
perhaps they relegate their personal responsibility to 
committees, to societies and homes for the destitute, and 
the like. They would displace personal duties with social 
forms and convictions. Dress, style, and deportment 
count more with them than truth, honor, and purity. 
They live to be amused, not to serve great purposes. 

But conventions, fashion, passing desires, cannot be 
made a substitute for the humblest ethic. I cannot 
accept the utilitarian principle that the expedient, the 
useful, the habitual, make the right. Morality is some- 
thing more than selfish interests, internecine faith and 
a narrow patriotism. The ethics of the street should 
not pass into our current life, and those mighty, divine 
realit es, “goodness, beauty, and truth.” 

On the other hand I believe there are in the universe 
the right and the wrong, the good and the bad, the beau- 
tiful and the ugly, the true and the false, and that these 
are eternal distinctions. I have the temerity to think 
that no commandment, not even that of a god, can make 
a certain character or conduct right or wrong, moral 
or immoral. There are persistent laws without fissure 
or break or lacune, and the highest being in the universe, 
as well as the humblest man, must be obedient to them. 

But it does not follow that from generation to gener- 
ation, as we have a larger knowledge and a wider. expe- 
rience, we may not correct our ethic. We need not lessen 
our devotion to the right, but we may discover more 
clearly what the right is. ‘There will come to us a change 
in our world-conceptions, and this must mean a change 
in our moral notions. ‘There will come the rise of a ‘‘new 
morality” —new ideals of conduct and new views of 
the inter-relations of nations. Why must we go back 
to the past for our examples of character and conduct, 
for a divine dialectic? Is it true that perfection has 
been reached? Was there not a time when the earth 
was barren of life, and then did there not come a time 
when the infinite abyss that separated the non-living from 
the living was crossed? ‘There were ages when man was 
purely an animal, being governed by his instincts. Then 
there came a time when he pushed out beyond his in- 
stincts into the wide realms of religion, philosophy, art, 
and science. He sent his thought across the oceans, 
and with it reached the stars. He has criticism, initia- 
tion, the impulse to search for general principles, for 
the eternal truths; and Socrates is right when he says 
that wisdom or knowledge is virtue. In a broad sense, 
knowledge is goodness, knowledge is salvation. Rev. 
Mr. Orde Ward, a most conservative moralist, thinks 
that both Eucken and Bergson are deficient; that we 
need ‘‘a modern Socrates, a real philosopher, to meet 
false science and bad morality.” He believes they are 
paving the way “to ruin and spiritual bankruptcy.” 

We are not satisfied unless the moral and the religious 
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spirit is embodied in every department of life. We 
make them inseparable from poetry, painting, music, 
architecture, the drama, and science. 

Take the morality that was -ecognized in ancient 
Greece. It was not obedience to any commandments 
nor the imitation of any master. It was manhood, 
character, noble conduct, and that manliness was en- 
riched by the Christian ideals of restraint, industry, 
patience, and service to others; and to-day that man- 
liness is distinctly increased, becoming more large and 
delicate. We say that no class shall have special privi- 


leges or suffer injury, and that every child shall have an 


education. [he man who stood in the twelfth century 
for martial heroism has been passed in this age by 
the man who demands the cessation of all war. There 
are new ideals of personal behavior and of the respon- 
sibility of nations. Morality is becoming more austere 
in some ways, in some ways more lenient, for example 
with the insane, the intemperate, the vicious, the women 
of the street. 

There is the inseparable character or relation of relig- 
ion and morality, if by religion we mean, not the sub- 
scription to any creed, but aspiration’s yearning for 
higher things, the passion for the perfect. There is 
a spirit of initiation and orientation; of eternal dissatis- 
faction with the present; of determined pushing on to ° 
something better, which shows that man is not a mere 
machine as Ia Mettrie says, but a being with a capacity 
for religion and morality. And may not even the pessi- 
mist see in many directions an increasing reverence for 
the best in literature, the best in art, the best in conduct, 
the best in life? 

JAMEStown, N.Y. 


The Pulpit. 
The Will to Do. 


BY REV. HENRY H. BARBER, D.D. 


If any willeth to do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.—Joun 
Wal, £7. 

Will is the supreme element in human nature. The 
will to do is the shaper of character and the mainspring 
of all the higher life. See how all the factors of our life 
keep coming round to this. 

The will to work is the basis of growing knowledge: 
knowledge, energized and directed by the working will, is 
the opening way of freedom and opportunity. Every 
gain in freedom again becomes a new power of willing, 
a new means of knowing, a new opportunity of larger and 
more effective work. 

That is the ever-widening circle of the good life, the 
interacting and mutually-fulfilling agency of the several 
elements of character and advancing experience. For 
the departments of our varied nature are not separate 
and independent energies, nor is their united activity 
a closed and merely static circle. They join to make 
the common bent and poten¢y of our being, the open and 
mounting spiral of our growing work and thought and 
conscious power. 

When the thought of the Divine comes in to lift 
and energize the whole, and give the ense of high com- 
panionship and assured fulfilment, the will is at once 
directed and inspired, work rises into prophecy, knowl- 
edge gains larger vision, and freedom takes on surer direc- 
tion and ampler power. Will works, and knowledge 
frees, and freedom gives new spring and opportunity of 
willing and working; and so ever on and up in the growing 
liberty of the children of God. 
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Now more specifically and simply. Come back to our 
beginning thought and to the real beginning and centre 
of our spiritual life. 

The will to do is the supreme thing. ‘To believe that 
mightily is the great need of religion and practical life 
to-day. Practically it is the great need of the moralist, 
the reformer, the helper of men, the striver for larger and 
higher life. It is the conviction that can lift us out of 
the trivial, the weakness that drifts, the inertia that 
stagnates. It lifts us into the active and creative mood, 
the atmosphere in which we feel the inspiring currents 
of thought, suggestion, aspiration. It opens for us the 
shut-in land of Doubt, and reveals the hidden path of 
Opportunity. The working will finds or makes a way! 
It turns struggle into strength and failure into guidance. 
It even trains its own weaknesses into methods of safety 
and sure advance, and redeems the very wastes of nature 
and condition in the steadfast strife for manhood and 
the chosen service of God and man. ‘Habit, second 
nature?” says William James. ‘‘Habit is seven-fold 
nature’; the working will makes the thought-channels, 
the very brain tracks, over into highways of the spirit, 
practicable roadways for the sure advance of souls and 
societies of men! 

The will to do, the will to work His will! There is need 
that I urge the primacy and fatefulness of the good-will 
to-day when so many make circumstance and condition 
the supreme things in life. Heredity and environment, 
we are constantly told, are the main factors of experience 
and progress. One or other of these is often reckoned 
omnipotent; and social students and religious movements 
are called to recognize in it the one hopeful direction of 
thought and action. For there are drifts and fashions 
in ethical theory as in philanthropy, and they come 
round at stated intervals as surely as the street games 
of the children mark the returning seasons. Heredity 
is but the old Calvinism, secularized and fitted to current 
thought: Environment is just the last century’s supreme 
trust in education and reform, intensified by the great 
theory of evolution, and informed by the zeal for social 
studies and the passion for democracy. 

Heredity and Environment are each a great word and 
a great factor of life. The one voices a law as old as 
the Second Commandment: the other finds still older 
illustration in the call of Abraham and the leadership of 
Moses. Only each needs the balancing truth of the 
other, and both need the completing truth of personal 
will and act, the Ezekiel call to individual justice, purity, 
humaneness, and responsibility. “The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son. The righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.” 

I believe this Ezekiel cry, this recall to the central 
things of character and practical righteousness, is sorely 
needed now. It is one with the supreme gospel law which 
makes even knowledge wait on the loyal will to do. The 
faith men have in methods, investigations, conditions, 
organizations, their zeal for this partial theory of better- 
ment or that, the enthusiasms that lift or the pessimisms 
that weigh down the spirits of one or another set of social 
students or workers, need supremely for balance and 
sanity a strong recall to this simplest and most central 
line of character and service. Heredity? Yes, but let 
each man live so that the stream of life shall flow purer 
and stronger through and from him. Environment? 
But first “keep your own door-yard clean,’ and let 
life grow beautiful and helpful around you from the centre 
outward as far as will can work or growing knowledge 
can free to lift or serve! 

It is impossible to state too strongly or condemn too 
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utterly the wrong and shame, the injustice and evil con- 
ditions that beset much of our industrial and social life, 
or to call too urgently for the adoption of more equitable a 
and wholesome methods. But all our schemes and all 

our work for social betterment will be fruitful, will be 
possible, only as the individual will and the social will 

are roused and instructed; only as men and women hold 
themselves to be called to the larger social service of 
their fellows, and the effective reconstruction of social 

and industrial methods. The betterment of human 
conditions comes back always to the good-will and wise 
work of individual men and brotherhoods of men. The ‘ 
working will is at once lever and leverage of all help to 
better environment and higher life. You cannot stir a 
step towards bettering social conditions or purifying the 
springs of life save as will works and good-will grows 
and moves the community to the study and witness and 
service of the better ways. 

To prove that religion is all important will not neces- 
sarily help to make men religious. To point out that 
social justice demands wide changes in our civic and 
economic life will not of itself bring those changes greatly 
nearer. Only the strong will to work out better methods, 
only the ringing witness for right relations, can much 
affect them. Saying, ‘Be ye warmed and filled and com- 
fortably housed,’’ will not much relieve the evils of 
poverty. Even the better method and the more equi- 
table opportunity will do little to bring content and com- 
fort while class hatreds and general greed prevail. The 
sharp intellect, the masterful cunning of supreme sel- 
fishness, will find ways to disturb and oppress and exploit 
under any industrial system, under any form of govern- 
ment or social life, as long as cunning selfishness rule in 
individual motive and corporate life. 

Better heritage and bettered conditions wait always 
on good-will, the righteous will to do! I am not con- 
cerned to decide which of these three factors has largest 
place in the sum of our human life. Differing thinkers, 
succeeding periods, chosen philosophies have variously 
appraised them. Changing mental fashions, even pre- 
ferred cults, have dwelt with exclusive emphasis on one 
or other of these main factors of our nature and destiny. 
Up to the last decade environment has been for a century 
the favorite word among educators and social reformers; 
circumstances, social conditions, culture, training, have 
been urged as well-nigh omnipotent. Make the con- 
ditions right, and you could do almost anything for any- 
body and everything for all. 

Just now we are beginning to hear a new call to the 
personal and social duty of guarding and making strong 
and wholesome the life of the generations at the very 
fountains of their flow. It is a timely and most needed 
recall. It appeals to the most sacred instincts of personal 
character and well-being, and calls for the wisest and 
most devoted service of all social workers and lovers of 
moral health and social security. 

But here again our real help must come from conse- 
crated purpose, the influence of character in action and 
combined endeavor. Better heredity, as better condi- 
tions, find leverage and moving power in the working 
will. If we care to use the new nomenclature, we may 
say that eugenics and euthenics alike wait on euthetics, 
—our work for good conditions of birth and circumstance 
wait on the energy and wise direction of the will to do. 

I do not discuss the much-worn question of free-will, 
though I am sure that the springs of action lie deeper 
than any reasoned choice. Nor am I concerned to bal- 
ance nicely the relative agency of the fixed and the plastic 
elements of our inner life, or to settle whether nature or 
culture rules most largely in human development, or 
whether either or both of these outweigh our choices in 
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the possibilities of our nature’s outcome. Let us accept 
as real and fateful the practical freedom of which the 
newest philosophies assure us—as indeed all the philoso- 
phies virtually assume even in their denials of it—and 
use it as the lever of larger life. 


“Hold the sceptre, human soul, 
And rule thy province of the brute!”’ 


Were this power of noble choices only the water drop 
in the fast-enclosing quartz that Dr. Holmes has some- 
where called it, it would still be-the total and sufficient 
sphere of our responsible selfhood, of our whole self- 
ordered life; even as the shut-in water of the crystal yet 
follows the freer ways of the flooding tides and the falling 
rain, despite its close-imprisoning walls. Some shut-in 
lives have wrought in largest inward liberty to high re- 
sults. Let the measure and the theories of free-will go. 
We are here concerned with the practical potency, the 
inner supremacy of the good-will that works. Some of 
those most potent in changing the face of the world have 
believed in fate with their intellects, while willing and 
working out a new and nobler freedom with heart and 
hands. 

It is enough to know that the more or less of will is the 
only stuff we have to make our lives with, the one agency 
put into our hands to shape our lives into deed and char- 
acter and service of our fellows. All the rest is given, 
this is active and creative. Nature and conditions are 
God’s great gifts, unearned and unasked; this supreme 
gift is a share in the Maker’s life, admission to the work- 
shop of forming being, as partner and co-constructor in 
the world of ourselves and our universe! 

Here, at any rate, we are workers together with God,— 
not pensioners and suppliants, merely, but co-creators. 
Here, ‘‘As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son’’—and to every son—‘‘to have life in 
himself.”” The will to do is at once, as Martineau has 
urged, the farthest reach of our finite being out from the 
divine source of life and the closest moral approach and 
fellowship. The energy in us allies itself with the Purpose 

' which we feel to be at the heart of all things, and through 
it we give ourselves to the service of the Highest—and 
the service of the lowliest! When we will to do his will, 
we work effectively to form ourselves, and to transform 
society. Then we approach the problems of how to meet 
the present and better the future with the master-key 
of a vital and redeeming energy. I recall seeing some 
years ago a map or plan of Boston as the Puritans found 
that little peninsula near three centuries ago hanging 
side by side with a modern map of the same city. To 
compare them was interesting and curiously instructive 
of the transforming energy of man. What had been the 
narrow neck, across which ocean washed at highest tides, 
had now become the broadest part of all,—the strong 
shoulders and massive trunk of_the city’s enlarging 
spaces for commerce and residence. Hills had been low- 
ered, or removed, swampy land raised, and over the shal- 
lower waters built out into the deeps for wharfage or 
lifted into Boston’s finest streets and most attractive 
parks. 

So the working will of men and communities may go on 
to enlarge and lift and beautify character and life. Out 
of the will that chooses and ventures and manfully pur- 
sues are the issues of higher good. Even the lowlands 
and submerged tracts of nature and evil conditions are 
so transformed and redeemed in the might of resolute 
purpose and the subduing agency of all hoping and all- 
enduring good-will. 

But the will to do is not means only, but the supreme 

end. ‘There is nothing wholly good,” says the great 

_ philosopher, ‘except a good-will.’’ In its own right the 
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“will that works His will” is the highest worth and 
achievement of human nature. Will is not only the uni- 
versal hand and handle of moral effort and achievement, 
but in its highest exercise and furthest range it is itself 
the utmost reach of human life. Other elements are fixed 
and determined for us, this is plastic and responsible. 
What will and work can do for character, for self-help 
and world-help, we are free to do. Here God admits us 
to know and share his creative and redemptive work. 
Here, 


“A spark disturbs our clod, 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must believe.” 


Further still, our will has part in discovering truth and 
testing faith. It is not only the method of supreme ser- 
vice for man, but the sovereign touchstone of Reality, 
human and divine. So will is fundamental in religion. 
The kindling and clarifying power of effort forms a main 
factor of faith. It joins the results of experience with 
the sure forecasts of instinct and intuition. ‘‘Opinion 
in good men,” says Milton in his grand prose, “‘is but 
truth in the making.’’ ‘The will to work is the vital 
link between forefeeling and fulfilment in the clearing 
vision of reality,—our nature’s sovereign function and 
highest joy. All else is but 
; “Machinery just meant 

To give the spirit bent.” 

In what I have been saying, I am well aware that I 
have skirted perhaps too closely the paths of outworn 
commmonplace and barren discussion. But my purpose 
has been nowise controversial or theoretic, but to direct 
the thought as plainly as I could towards the practical 
and forceful centre of all responsible and spiritual life. 
To energize and enlarge the springs of personal power is 
to open the ways of social betterment and the paths of 
sure advance for communities of peoples. It is the 
method of greatening character, and of doing the world’s 
most needed work. It embodies the supreme lesson of 
the age’s noblest and most efficient lives, and helps most 
surely to clear vision for larger truth. It finds the en- 
nobling fellowship of all good lives, and joins us in active 
companionship with the Divine Good-will and ever-pro- 
ceeding work. Who wills to do shall know the truth 
that frees, and find the fellowship of highest service. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is a great thing to have a talent for appreciation. 
He can do much good in the world who recognizes the 
good other people are doing and tells them of it. More 
folks than most imagine are getting weary and down- 
hearted because they seem to accomplish nothing.—Zion’s 
Herald. vs 


The crucial test of the worth of any faith or form, creed 
or proclamation, is the life and practical actions which 
grow out of them. ‘The word which makes better carries 
power with it. The worship which really helps makes 
the community better in which that worship is held.— 
Rev. A. F. Batley. . 


God works through law; and, if the stern laws of the 
physical world in their unerring constancy bring us 
misfortune or harm, God’s omnipotence is seen not only 
in that part of nature, by their perfect operation, but more 
fully and clearly in ourselves, in the power inherent in 
our spiritual nature to endure such misfortune, and de- 
spite it and by means of it, to rise to still greater strength 
and nobility of character.—Oscar B. Hawes. 
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THE FAITH OF THE INCARNATION: HISTORIC 
AND IDEAL. Glimpses of the Beginnings, De- 
velopment, and Metamorphoses of Christian- 
ity. By Clay MacCauley, A.M. Yokohama: 
Kelly & Walsh, 1913.—From the other side 
of the world comes a work in English accu- 
rately printed by Japanese compositors al- 
most unacquainted with the language. It 
is the work of our Unitarian apostle in 
the Orient, whose position in the mission- 
ary field has urged and aided him to frame 
a large comprehensive view of Christian- 
ity as an historic religion and to resolve all 
its complexities to a central and perma- 
nent essence. The valuable autobiographi- 
cal introduction, which illustrates the spirit- 
ual history of many men in recent times, 
shows that the analytic apprehension of 
Christianity here expounded is also the 
result of Rev. Mr. MacCauley’s own per- 
sonal career. His early orthodoxy was dis- 
turbed by Bushnell’s interpretation of the 
Atonement. His license to preach being 
withdrawn, he was inwardly driven to con- 
sider the whole problem of Christian faith 
in the light of science and historical criticism. 
The substance of the book is such an his- 
torical survey of Christianity as serves to 
show that the fundamental, essential, dynamic, 
Christian idea which makes Mr. MacCau- 
ley’s faith has been the active evolving prin- 
ciple throughout the changes of Christian 
society, and that it finds its culmination in 
Unitarianism. Naturally this is not a cold 
scientific analysis, but a judgment of worth 
inspired by the author’s experience of faith, 
and his enthusiastic teleological view ends 
with buoyant faith in the renewal of Chris- 
tianity in view of the growing unanimity of 
diverse Christian currents in a similar under- 
standing and in the effort to give this heart- 
meaning of our religion a practical expression 
in the world by programmes of ‘‘Social Ser- 
vice under the Christ Ideal.’”’ This exposi- 
tion is popular and cursory in method and 
at times gives opportunity for criticism, 
but in the main it is sound and reflects the 
learning and philosophic insight of Dr. 
Hedge. The criticisms apply to instances 
where Mr. MacCauley has been misled by 
others, as, for example, when he follows Dr. 
Joseph May in arguing from Jesus’ religious 
principle of sonship to God that Jesus as- 
sumed the metaphysical identity of divine 
and human substance. This is a case of 
carrying back a later scholastic conclusion 
into an artless age and circle, just as clearly 
as was done by the Fathers in Chalcedon. 
The heart, the essence, the defining princi- 
ple and dynamic force of Christianity is here 
presented as a spiritual relationship of man 
to God which is grounded in a metaphysical 
union of God and man, in the immanence of 
God gradually penetrating the consciousness 
of men in the unfolding of history. The 
conviction has its historic source in Jesus 
and through him became a vitalizing and dif- 
fusive spiritual force. A mass of books now 
appear from many sources expressing the 
thought which Dr. Hedge and other Unita- 
rians earlier expressed: what they need, and 
what, it may be suggested, Mr. MacCauley 
needs, is improvement in terminology. Incar- 
nation, Atonement, and so forth, are very 
frail wine skins now. They have crude as- 
sociations, they are full of ambiguities, they 
are inadequate and misleading. As long as 
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a conventional and traditional term is used, 
the thought is not likely to be critically 
grasped and vitally realized. 


Woman’s SHARE IN SocrAL CULTURE. 
By Anna Garlin Spencer. New York and 
London: Mitchell Kennerly. $2 net.—This 
book is a notable contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature of the ‘‘ Woman 
Question,” and the recent appointment 
of Mrs. Spencer as acting professor of 
sociology for the coming year at Mead- 
ville gives an additional interest to this, 
work. It is already familiar to the read- 
ers of the Forum in serial form. It is a 
vigorous and often an eloquent description 
of the part played by woman in the civiliza- 
tion of the race, and a prophecy of a still 
more glorious career in the future. But it 
contains no prophecy that is not supported 
by an adequate basis of fact. The litera- 
ture of her subject is at Mrs. Spencer’s com- 
mand, and has been well digested. Her own 
treatment of the theme is characterized by 
a sanity which in view of similar utterances 
on the same theme is distinctly refreshing. 
It is not that Mrs. Spencer is unduly con- 
servative or non-committal. Far from it. 
In behalf of the ballot for women she wields 
a trenchant blade, and her position on the 
subject of marriage and divorce would prob- 
ably be described as advanced. Her most 
radical utterances are marked, however, by 
a breadth of view and a willingness to reckon 
with all the facts, which quickly disarm 
adverse criticism. Unlike some of her pred- 
ecessors, moreover, Mrs. Spencer is con- 
cerned more largely with the duties than 
with the rights of women. The militant 
suffragists have, in her judgment, committed 
a “‘sad ethical blunder.’”’ She herself deals 
with the suffrage question only in one out 
of the ten chapters of her book. Her chief 
interest, after all, is with woman as the 
mother sex, and her chief fear is perhaps lest 
woman may not at this point rise to the 
height of her great privilege. Character- 
istic of the spirit of the book is this searching 
sentence: “It is to prevent the increase 
of the social dangers inhering in a woman- 
hood thus debauched by selfishness, greed, 
and the pursuit of pleasure as the business 
of life, that the leaders of thought among 
women should chiefly address themselves.” 
But there is so much that is quotable in 
this admirable volume that it is necessary 
to stop here or to continue indefinitely. 
The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
for the student by an excellent analysis of 
contents. 


THE JEws oF To-pay. By Arthur Rup- 
pin. Translated by Margery Bentwich. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 
Dr. Ruppin’s sociological study of the Jews 
is said to be a recognized standard work in 
Germany, and it is certainly a comprehensive 
description of the assimilation of this race 
into modern European and American life 
and culture, with a discussion of the desira- 
bility and possibility of preserving their 
nationality. Dr. Joseph Jacobs writes the 
introduction to the American edition. He 
appreciates the importance of the problem 
which Dr. Ruppin raises; namely, the ability 
of the Jews to share in all phases of modern 
culture and yet retain their distinctive char- 
acteristics and ideals. Dr. Ruppin favors 
the Zionist solution, regarding the revival 
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of Israel as a political entity as the only 
means of combating the disappearance of the 
Jewish spirit. He believes, in Dr. Jacob’s 
words, that, if there were established a spir- 
itual as well as a political centre in Zion, 
its example and influence would radiate 
through all Jewish communities everywhere, 
and thus keep alive the Jewish folk-soul. 
The passionate desire for racial separation, 
the protest against absorption, seize upon 
Zionism as a forlorn hope, yet a hope for- 
tified by excellent reasoning. The book is a 
valuable recital of present conditions among 
the Jews,—their culture, achievements, and 
ethical and religious standards,—and it is 
interesting as an expression of the hopes of 
Zionism. 


PEGGY RAYMOND’S VACATION. By Harriet 
Lummis Smith. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50.—So many books have been 
written about the experiences of a bunch 
of lively girls, away for a vacation together, 
that at first thought it might seem impossible 
to construct new situations for them, but 
Peggy and her friends contrive to enjoy 
themselves after an original fashion, and 
their good times duplicate none of those 
described in other books. ‘There is a charm- 
ingly wholesome tone to the story, conveyed 
naturally and simply by the character of 
the girls themselves. How they won golden 
opinions from their country friends, stretched 
the limits of their hospitality, taught one 
or two lessons to persons who needed it, 
endured a night’s anxiety for the safety of 
Peggy herself, and enjoyed, on the whole, 
a wonderfully happy summer, is a story 
girls will surely enjoy. . 


GETtryspurG. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1. 
Fifty years after the terrible three days of 


Gettysburg have revealed them now only | 


more clearly than ever as one of the imperish- 
able moments in history, the story of which 
shall be told anew long after no one re- 
mains who heard ‘the news of those days 
with awestricken heart and trembling re- 
sponse of broken words. It is good that these 
Gettysburg stories should be collected from 
the various magazines in which they have 
appeared, well that they should pierce the 
hearts of later generations with their simple 
pathos and truthful bits of description. 
They give another impulse to that longing 
for the ‘‘new birth of freedom” which is to 
make good the sufferings, the sacrifices, of 
those bitter days. 


Primary LESSONS IN CBRISTIAN LivING 
AND HEALING. By Annie Rix Militz. Los 
Angeles, Cal.: The Master Mind Publishing 
Company. $1. Heratinc InFiuENcES. By 
Leander Edmund Whipple, New York: The 
American School of Metaphysics. $1.25.— 
The world is pretty well persuaded by this 
time that the mind has a directive influence 
over itself for sanity, and that the same mind 
has an influence for health over the body. 
Just how and why no one fully knows, but 
the use of sane thinking and healthful pur- 
pose is widening. At the same time the 
further the leaders go, the greater the un- 
known field becomes. In other words, there 
are results which come from the purposeful 
use of certain lines of thinking; and these 
results come, though teacher and pupil do 
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not fully know why. These books aim to 
tell how: they claim results. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 


O ProneERS. By Willa Sibert Cather. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Every such story as this helps to make 
its readers more intelligently acquainted 
with the European elements of American 
life. ‘The Swedes and Bohemians, of whom 
Miss Cather writes, are real people. They 
are the Old-world Pioneers in Western Ne- 
braska, with a story of struggle and success, 
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FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 2a 
“Forty Lessons on the Psalms”’ seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class pat to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more interesting and helpful by the many 
explanations of customs and by;the parallels from_history 
so often used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 
Tuckerman School . 
Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 
For sale by Charles E. Lauriat Company (Unita- 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 
Price, twenty cents each. 


HEART AND VOICE 

A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 

FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” *“‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgica} 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un 
Eapeieied favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

Sid ne 365 sy aoc ane. poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and specia! 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 

 Heait and Voice” bas Iready been adopted 

eart and Voice’ a nm adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimon: “4 to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most Reavine. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few e¢: in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for Piivinen, -txighences,”” 

From Res. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or here, 
so far as I know.... I am sti to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:-— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 

, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 
rom Res. Henry PF. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


“Tt is refreshing to find « book consisting apparen 
wi of songs which young ay sing oem nl 
of self-respect, and normally without yy aps 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
Serer Meee, te Seat oart of the hook fm my own 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Si Copies, 60 cents each, id. 
Te eeetercntnosiet ve phohas aeh sone tel ee 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
_ 272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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a story of human desire and patience and 
suffering. Alexandra, the Swedish girl, and 
Marie, the little Bohemian, are vividly drawn 
characters; and the men by whom they are 
surrounded are faithfully represented with 
their differing characteristics. Miss Cather 
is a writer of broad insight, conscientious 
workmanship, and much promise. 


Tus ‘[THUNDERHEAD Lapy. By Anna 
Fuller and Brian Read. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.—This correspondence, 
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started from an advertisement and ending 
with a plain ‘‘Yes,” indicates the gradual 
approach of two quite ignorant of each other’s 
identity. The letters reveal the personality 
of the writers only indirectly, and are in- 
teresting in themselves for their Bostonian 
background and point of view, their light 
touch on’ things important and unimportant, 
and picturesque bits of nature or human 
nature. Perhaps the study of Granny is 
the best thing in the book. At least it 
reminds us most of Pratt Portraits. 
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LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JuNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 


peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 


century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 


activity in bringing about the good life. 


That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105 EAST 224 STREET, NEW YORK 


POSTPAID 


$1.62 


POSTPAID 
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“Squeak! Squeak!” 


BY CAROLINE H. BURGESS. 


I want to form an oil brigade 
Of all the girls and boys! 

You see, a squeaky, rusty toy 
Makes such a horrid noise 
That all the grown-ups hate it; 
And you'll also find it’s true 
A rusty, squeaky tricycle 
Won’t do good work for you. 


Remember, every time you hear 

A tiny little squeak 

From “slider” or from roller skates 

It means, “I’m getting weak 

From lack of oil to help me go. 

O Master, Mistress dear, 

Please put a drop of oil on me. 

Squeak! squeak! Why don’t you hear!” 


Your father oils his auto, 

Your mother her machine, 

The driver oils his carriage,— 

They know what squeakings mean. 
Then don’t forget to oil your toys, 
Your carts, your skates, your wheel. 
Remember every time they squeak 
How badly they must feel! 


Owning Up. 


“Tt is disgraceful, Donald, that you should 
not have owned up immediately. A gentle- 
man always takes the consequences of what 
he has done.” 

“Tt just seemed as if I couldn’t, Jack,” 
groaned the little fellow, as he looked up to 
his older brother almost imploringly. ‘When 
Farmer Hunt pounded into the science-room 
there, looking like the blackest kind of a 
thunder-cloud, and made all that fuss because 
the cows had trampled down his corn, honestly 
that was the first time I remembered it; and 
then Mr. Loring was so stern and said the 
boys had been warned times enough not to 
make trouble for the farmers round here, and 
I—well, I suppose I was scared, and I just sat 
still through the rumpus.” 

“Well, you are in twice as bad a fix now, 
anyway. It isn’t so bad to be careless as to 
be sneaky, and now you’ve been both,” re- 
proved Jack, in elder brotherly fashion. 

Donald groaned again. 

“How did you happen to leave all the bars 
down, anyway?” 

“Why, it was day before yesterday, the 
day of the hare and hounds. Of course, Bob 
and Harry and I didn’t expect to keep up 
with you big fellows; but we ran as far as the 
six-acre lot, and then dropped out. We rested 
under the big apple-tree, and we took out the 
bars so as to knock down some apples that 
looked ripe. Then all at once we heard a 
wagon coming along, down below in the road; 
and we rushed so as to get a ride back, and 
I never thought of the bars again,” explained 
Donald, ruefully. 

“And Bob and Harry went back to the city 
yesterday, and start for the West to-day,” 
said Jack, thoughtfully. ‘‘Well, it’s no use 
to drag them into it now. There’s only one 
thing to be done,—tell Mr. Loring, and then 
tramp over to Farmer Hunt’s and offer to pay 
the damages.” 

“Won’t you go with me, Jack? 
dare go to Farmer Hunt alone.” 

“‘T suppose I’ve got to,” said Jack, rather 
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ungraciously. Donald pressed his lips tightly 
together to keep from crying, but he said 
nothing; and the two walked to Mr. Loring’s 
tent in silence. The rules at the summer 
camp were not many nor difficult; but Mr. 
Loring’s displeasure was dreaded by the boys, 
not because he was actually severe with them, 
but because his standards. were high, and he 
had a way of making the boys share some- 
thing of his own contempt for meanness 
and ungentlemanly behavior wherever he 
found it. 

Yet Mr. Loring’s voice was gentle and his 
words kindly, as he heard Donald’s confes- 
sion. He excused nothing, but bade the boys 
let Mr. Hunt know the true state of the case 
immediately. “‘Did you know,” he asked 


gravely, ‘‘that he said he should flog his own 


boy for not keeping better watch of the cows, 
unless he could find out the one who did it? 
You do not wish to have another suffer for 
your silence this morning?”’ 

“T am sorry,” faltered Donald. “Tl pay 
the damages out of my pocket money.” 
Mr. Loring’s words had added fresh fear to 
Donald’s misgivings; but, flogging or not, he 
was in for it now. 

As the boys turned away, Mr. Loring spoke 
to Jack, who had stood in the background. 

“You posted those letters all right that I 
gave you yesterday, did you, Jack?” 

“Ves, Mr. Loring,” replied Jack, readily. 
“T took them up to the office myself.” 

“That is all right then, I felt sure I could 
trust you. One was a most important letter 
for England; and, unless it was posted yes- 
terday, I feared it mightn’t catch the Saturday 
steamer. That is all.” 

After all this anguish .of dread, the inter- 
view proved not to be so terrible as the 
boys expected. Farmer Hunt’s wrath, if not 
moderated, was, at least, under better control 
than in the morning; and the offer to pay for 
the damage availed much. He was more 
concerned to get good pay for his ruined 
corn than to take revenge on the culprit. The 
matter was soon settled; and the boys took 
up their homeward way, much relieved in 
mind. 

“Now we'll dismiss the matter,’”’ said Jack, 
in his most grown-up tone. ‘‘ But let this be 
a lesson to you, youngster. A thing cannot 
ever be so bad that sneaking out of the con- 
sequences will not make it worse.” 

“T will remember, Jack. I truly will,” re- 
sponded the little fellow, humbly. 

Jack and Donald tented together. That 
evening, after a particularly jolly game of 
acting charades, Donald said good-night and 
went to his tent. The older boys sat for half 
an hour longer around the log fire in the cen- 
tral cabin; but, when Jack was ready to go 
to bed, he found Donald still awake. 

“T’m so happy, Jack, to think I told and got 
it all off my mind that I just can’t go to 
sleep,” said Donald, sitting up in bed as he 
entered. 

“Oh, you’re all right now. You are a good 
fellow, too; and you played just dandy to- 
night in the charade,” said the older brother, 
generously. ‘‘Now go to sleep, and to-mor- 
row’s another day.” 

As Jack was talking, he flung off his jacket, 
and something fell out of the inside pocket. 
“‘What’s that?” he said, staring atit. Then 
he went across the room and picked it up, 
turning it over; but he did not speak. 

“What is it, Jack?’ queried the other. 
Still no answer. 
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“Jack, what’s the matter?’”’ And Donald 
jumped out of bed. 

Jack turned a perplexed face toward him. 
“Why, Donald, it’s the letter of Mr. Loring. 
And it is addressed to England. Why, I went 
way over to town on purpose yesterday, just 
to post his letters; and there is the important 
one here now. I must have left it in my 
pocket, when I took out the others. I never 
looked at the addresses.’ 

There was silence in the room. Donald 
climbed back into bed while Jack sat still, the 
letter thrown on the table, his face turned 
away from Donald. After a little he rose 
and began slowly to undress. 

“What are you going to do, Jack?”’ vent- 
ured Donald after a while. : 

“Oh, I'll run over to town early in the 
morning, and post it. I guess it’s all right 
enough.”’ But Jack spoke gruffly as if he 
didn’t wish to be questioned. 

“Shall you tell Mr. Loring first?” 

“What is the good of telling him?’’ queried 
Jack, impatiently. “The letter can’t go any 
quicker than it can, can it?” ‘Then, after an- 
other pause: ‘“‘And, Donald, how can I tell 
him, anyway? Didn’t you hear what he said 
about trusting me? He will never trust me 
again in the world. It isn’t like something 
you can pay damages for and settle all’ up,” 
he added bitterly. 

“Do you mean you aren’t going to tell him 
atall?”” And Jack turned to meet the amazed, 
reproachful gaze of his little brother. 

“He'll never know it, anyway; and it 
wouldn’t do him a bit of good to know it, 
either. ‘The postmaster here is always get- 
ting into trouble over delayed letters, and it 
might be delayed in a dozen different ways.” 

Donald never said a word. He lay down in 
bed, turned his face to the wall, and kept 
quiet. Jack finished undressing, and blew 
out the light. The clock in the cabin struck; 
and after a while it struck again, heard dis- 
tinctly in the silence of the night. Jack 
tossed restlessly. At last he said,— 

“Donald, you awake?” 

“Yes, Jack,” came a muffled voice from the 
other cot. 

“YT’m going over to wake up Mr. Loring 
and ask him if I shall take the letter to the 
station to-night and give it to the conductor 
on the night express.” 

Donald sat up, eagerly. ‘Oh, I knew you 
would!” he cried joyfully. ‘And do you 
want me to go with you?” 

“Yes, of course, I do.” As he said this, he 
was hurrying on his clothes, and Donald was 
not far behind him. ‘I was thinking I might 
run over to the station without telling Mr. 
Loring; but, if he should know I went out- 
side the camp after curfew, there would be 
more trouble, anyway.” 

The boys went over to the large central 
tent which Mr. Loring occupied. As they 
reached it, the light inside went out. Mr. 
Loring heard them coming, however, and came 
to the opening in haste. 

“What is it, boys? One of you ill?” 

“T have come to tell you that I didn’t post 
your English letter, after all, Mr. Loring,’ 
began Jack, bravely. “I thought I did; but, 
when I undressed, it fell out of my pocket. 
I wonder if I cannot run over to the station 
with it and catch the night express.” He 
spoke pleadingly. : 

“My letter? That letter for my sister? 
But you went to bed more than an hour ago. 
Why didn’t you tell me at once, and there 
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might have been time to do something? 
But no. I am quite sure it is too late, any- 
way.” Mr. Loring spoke sadly. ‘‘And I 
thought I could trust you, Jack.” 

Jack said not a word of excuse, but handed 
the letter to Mr. Loring, who took it half- 
mechanically. His eyes brightened, though, 
as they fell on the address. ‘‘Oh, it doesn’t 
matter at all about this letter,’’ he said cheer- 
ily. ‘There were three letters for England 
in the package I gave you, and the important 
one has gone.” 

Jack and Donald took each a long breath 
of satisfaction. 

“Oh, what if I hadn’t told!’? Jack mur- 
mured. “I should have worried about it and 
felt mean all my life, but I’m afraid I shouldn’t 
if it hadn’t been for Donald here.’ He 
spoke honestly, and his voice shook. 

Then the doctor took his hand, and looked 
earnestly into, his eyes. “It would have 
meant, too, that you had forfeited the respect 
of your brother, Jack. That is something 
you couldn’t afford to lose.’’ 

Mr. Loring always knew when enough had 
been said, and the boys went back to their 
tents. ‘‘ Well, it’s all right now,’ said Donald. 
“And to-morrow is another day.” 

“But I shall not forget this one,’ returned 
Jack. ‘And I tell you, youngster, we'll 
stand together better than ever after this. 
Don’t you say so?”’ 

And Donald squeezed his brother’s hand as 
he replied, “‘ You bet we will!”’ 


Edna’s Reward. 


“Tnstead of one corner of my brain for 
geography and one for arithmetic, both of 
them must be for arithmetic. Don’t you 
think so, mamma?”’ 

Mamma looked at Edna’s first sixth-grade 
report-card, and read, ‘“‘Geography, 67; 
arithmetic, 95.” 

“This is worse than usual, Edna,” she 
said. ‘Now I believe myself that you have 
a corner for geography, but that it is, we 
might say, a vacant corner lot. We must 
build on it. If you can get 75 next week, 
we will go to see with our own eyes some 
fact of geography. I think we will go to see 


_ how the men quarry building-stone.” 


Lessons went about as usual the first day. 
Edna tried to remember how Asia looked on 
the map page, but there were so many scal- 
lops along the coast she could not remember 
where they all belonged. The next day each 
member of the class was to bring five original 
questions, the questions and their answers to 
be written out to pass in. Before she went 
to school, Edna read hers to her mother. 

“What is the direction of Java from-Ja- 
pan?” was the first. 

Mamma was to answer. 

“‘South-east,’’ she replied. 

“No, south-west,” said Edna, with eyes 
fairly dancing. 

“T hope you are right, dear,’’ said mamma. 
“But let us look it up.” 

It was south-west, they found, both looking 
carefully at the map; and Edna went to 
school, feeling sure her paper was all right. 

Strange how things happen! When the 
books were closed and the geography class 
was ready to recite, Miss Johnson said,— 

“Before we take up the advance work, you 
may ask a few of the review questions you 
have prepared.” 

Edna was looking at her intently and 
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wishing she herself had bJue eyes and wavy 
yellow hair. She had even gone so far as to 
hope she would grow up to look like Miss 
Johnson,—which was unlikely, as Edna had 
black eyes and black hair,—when she was 
suddenly called to attention by hearing Mary 
Milliken ask,— 

“What is the direction of Java from 
Japan?”’ 

“South-east,” answered Willie Maynard. 

“Right!”’ said Miss Johnson; and a sec- 
ond question was asked. 

Edna could hardly believe her ears. She 
had never known Miss Johnson to make a 
mistake, but there was the fact that mamma 
had looked it up with her only two hours 
before. Miss Johnson must be wrong for 
once: no, she must be wrong herself! Oh, 
dear! it was so perplexing. 

The papers had not been passed in, and 
Edna could easily change her answer to 
“South-east.” 

“Tam, I’m going to change it; and then 
I won’t lose on my rank,’’ decided Edna. 

The pencil almost touched the paper, when 
Edna thought :— 

“Mamma wouldn’t change it; and Miss 
Johnson wouldn’t, either. I know I’m right, 
and I'd rather be right’’—Edna hesitated a 
minute—‘‘than have a hundred.” 

The next day, when Miss Johnson returned 
the papers, Edna opened hers slowly, with a 
dismal feeling that there would be a blue pen- 
cil-mark against ‘‘South-west.’”’ Of course, 
she could show Miss Johnson her mistake; 
but Edna’s devotion to her teacher was such 
that she had a queer idea that. the mistake 
should be kept from her. There was the 
mark! What? It wasn’t across! Instead, 
in Miss Johnson’s pretty handwriting, was 
an underlined ‘‘Good.” Edna feasted her 
eyes on the word. 

“Java is south-west of Japan, children,— 
not south-east, as recited yesterday,” said 
Miss Johnson. ‘“‘I am glad to say one of us 
knew the right answer yesterday.’”’ And she 
looked straight at Edna. 

Edna blushed and smiled. Everything was 
all right. What if she had changed the 
word? It wasn’t a pleasant thought, and 
Edna peeped into her paper again to see the 
beautiful ‘“‘Good.” Proudly she carried the 
paper home at noon, 

“Miss Johnson’s own writing, mamma!”’ 
Gertrude L. Stone, in Sunday-school Times. 


The Monkey and the Sugar. 


I remember once in India giving a tame 
monkey a lump of sugar inside a corked 
bottle. The monkey was of an inquiring 
mind, and it nearly killed him. Some- 
times, in an impulse of disgust, he would 
thrown the bottle away out of his own reach, 
and then be distracted until it was given 
back to him. At other times he would sit 
with a countenance of the most intense 
dejection, contemplating the bottled sugar, 
and then, as if pulling himself together for 
another effort at solution, would sternly take 
up the problem afresh, and gaze into the 
bottle. He would tilt it up one way and try 
to drink the sugar out of the neck, and then, 
suddenly reversing it, try to catch it as it fell 
out at the bottom. 

Under the impression that he could capture 
the sugar by surprise, he kept rasping his 
teeth against the glass in futile bites, and, 
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warming to the pursuit of the revolving lump 
used to tie himself into regular knots round 
the bottle. Fits of the most ludicrous mel- 
ancholy would alternate with spasms of de- 
light as a new idea seemed to suggest itself, 
followed by a fresh series of experiments. 

Nothing availed, however, until one day 
a light was shed upon the problem by a jar 
containing bananas falling from the table 
with a crash and the fruit rolling about 
in all directions. His monkeyship contem- 
plated the catastrophe, and reasoned upon 
it with the intelligence of a Humboldt: 
Lifting the bottle high in his claws, he 
brought it down upon the floor with a tre- 
mendous noise, smashing the glass into frag- 
ments, after which he calmly transferred the 
sugar to his mouth, and munched it with 
much satisfaction.—Selected. 


The Geese and their Little Joke. 


No one thinks of a goose as a creature 
capable of enjoying a joke. In fact, when a 
boy is called—good-naturedly of course—a 
little goose, it is intended to hint that he is 
something of a stupid. But it is said by 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe that, saving its 
arch enemy, the fox, no animal has a keener 
sense of humor than the goose. Of this she 
gives an instance in the practical joke played 
by a flock of geese upon a number of pigs. 
Having formed themselves into a lane, they 
forced the pigs to run the gauntlet, biting 
at them with their bills the while, in order 
that they might enjoy the terror and the 
squeals of the perplexed porkers. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

PRESIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Acent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, ox Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorperated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. e 

The work has in two years increased 38%, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresweEntT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Cierk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Szc., 279 Tremont St. 


Incorporated 1904 
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Summer. 


BY ALICE COREY, 


Through this summer day I’ve seen 
Misty, shining summer seas, 

But to-night my dreams shall stray 
Over other sights than these. 


All at once a fragrance steals, 
Ocean to the country yields, 

For the breezes here have come 
Wafted over clover fields. 


Summer seas grow bluest blue, 

But these fields bloom pink and white. 
Oh, the deep sweet clover fields 

Where the sun shines all the night! 


Summer seas and white-winged ships, 
Ocean sights the mornings bring, 
But to-night—the clover fields, 
With the clover blossoming! 


The Blue Ridge Mountaineers. 


BY FRANK W. BICKNELL. 


The new-comer in these parts, coming 
out of the great free, progressive, liberal 
Middle West, is constantly made to feel as 
if he were in a foreign country. In the 
midst of all this grandeur and beauty, grown 
in this wholesome, invigorating atmosphere, 
one might expect to find a generous, broad- 
minded, ambitious people, eager to grasp 
every opportunity to improve and to pro- 
gress. Very likely, too, he will have an 
idea that, as this country has so long been 
settled, the people must be more advanced 
in what we call civilization than in the West- 
ern mountains, which have been so shortly 
settled; for the settlement of North Carolina 
began under Sir Walter Raleigh, thirty-six 
years before the Mayflower landed. Of 
course this region waited many years longer 
for men who dared to enter its wilds to 
make homes; but still the families here show 
a direct line back more than a century, and 
some of them for about two hundred years. 
One of our neighbors, a man about sixty-five 
years old, showed me where his grandfather 
lived when he came, a young man, into this 
vicinity and brought up his family. His 
descendants have lived within a radius of 
three miles ever since. Some of the last 
generations, however, are venturing out into 
the world, going West to make their fortunes. 

Most of the people are of old families, 
and one is soon confused by the few family 
names. If you do not know a man’s name, 
you may put him down as a Franklin, a 
Wise, a Wiseman, or an Ollis, and have an 
even chance of being right. And surely, 
unless he is one of the few new-comers, he 
is related to one or all of these old families. 
The theory, which an English author recently 
expounded with so much cock-sureness, that 
of the old foreign blood, gets another hard 
knock here. These people have _ inter- 
married for several generations: they look 
upon foreigners with almost as much preju- 
dice as they do “‘niggers,’’ and they all have 
large families. By the way, there is not a 
colored person “‘in these parts.’”’ The moun- 
taineers will not have them around. 

Generations of isolation have made these 
people sufficient unto themselves, and most 
of them know little and care no more about 
the great world beyond the mountains. 
Few of them have travelled on railway 
trains. They have cleared off some of the 
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mountain sides and valleys, and, carefully 
consulting the moon, have raised such crops 
as they could in soil that soon washes away 
and is impoverished. Vegetables and fruits 
are produced in abundance, and the moun- 
tains supply ‘many good things, such as 
huckleberries, blackberries, grapes, chest- 
nuts, game, and trout. Not much ‘‘real 
money”? has come into the hands of these 
people, and necessity has made them self- 
reliant and resourceful, even inventive and 
clever. Fences are still made of rails, but 
the spinning-wheel has almost disappeared. 
A standard gauge railway has now come 
within six miles of this place, and for nine 
years a narrow gauge lumber line has been 
running as far as Pineola, ten miles away. 
Before that it was a drive of twenty-six miles 
to the nearest railway. All this and other 
influences, operating for many generations, 
developed exclusiveness among the people. 
They did not welcome the coming of out- 
siders, though this is wearing off. They have 
been well satisfied with their ways, though 
they are not the people one reads about 
in the novels of the Tennessee mountains. 
Nearly every man owns his own home, for 
he cannot vote unless he is a free-holder. 
They are hospitable, thrifty, cunning, su- 
perstitious, generally illiterate, often indus- 
trious, not always truthful, and yet they 
are, taking them all around, probably all 
one could expect, considering their advan- 
tages and opportunities. The more people 
one knows, however, the more charitable 
he is: he sees more good in all, and almost 
every one can teach him something. 

Readers of the Register will be interested 
in “the church privileges’? we enjoy. ‘The 
“preaching,” as they call it, is in a little 
school-house on the eastern slope of the Blue 
Ridge. Some Holiness preachers have been 
holding meetings there for several days, 
and one night we went. The young man ex- 
plained that the Lord called him to preach, 
and he told the Lord he would respond if 
the Lord would sell his saw-mill and tan- 
house, so he could pay his debts. ‘The next 
day the Lord sent a man who bought the 
property, so he has been preaching ever 
since. He declared he was not doing it for 
money or telling them his opinions, but was 
simply giving them the word of the Lord as 
taken from his book. 

He opened the meeting by singing three 
gospel songs, without accompaniment. His 
voice was simply ear-splitting. His asso- 
ciate, an old man, made a long prayer, ac- 
companied by constant loud groaning and 
ejaculation from the younger man. More 
singing, a prayer from the younger, and then 
he sailed into his discourse. It reminded 
me of the “Old Mother Hubbard”’ sermon, 
only it lacked the logic of that masterpiece, 
and was more like the sermons of the old 
negro preachers we have read about. He 
had a long list of Scriptural quotations, 
which he used, together with a diagram on 
the blackboard to represent a day, to show 
the dawn of Christianity, the dark ages of 
Roman Catholicism, the time of sects, 
“partly clouded,” and finally the bright 
light of Holiness, the only real, simon-pure 
article. He proved by Bible quotations, 
wherever he could find the word “holiness,” 
that his sect was the only one mentioned or 
recognized. He discussed the end of the 
world, assuring the people that “it is now 
about five o’clock in the afternoon of the 


of the moon. 
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earth—that’s just what it is, dear people.” 
He often referred to the Bible as being “just 


1909 years old.’”’ But he was terribly in 


earnest, talking for an hour and twenty 
minutes, and I never saw an audience give 
better attention. 


The people admired very much “his gift” 


of never wanting for a word, although neither 
he nor they were concerned about its mean- 
ing. Several of them held up their hands as 
he suggested, to be prayed for at the close. 
Fifty-seven persons, including babies and 


children, were present, and it was a rather 


weird picture_to see them, at ten o’clock, 
stringing off through the forest with their 
lanterns, 
brought so much rain that they could not 


discussing the misfortune that 


plant their potatoes and onions in the dark 
That is one of many moon 
regulations,—things that grow in the ground 
must be planted in the dark of the moon. 
A pig must be killed in the dark or “new” 
of the moon, I’ve forgotten which, or it will 
have no grease! 


A Woman’s Way. 


BY FLORA DUNLAP. 


The weekly meeting of the Settlement 
Women’s Club was just closing. The mem- 
bers relaxed their attention as the president 
arose and began the familiar speech, ‘I am 
sure we are all very grateful to the speaker 
for her interesting talk, and I hope all the 
members will linger for a social chat and a 
cup of tea.” 

At this moment a figure appeared in the 
doorway, and the resident on office duty, 
said, ‘“‘I’m sorry, Miss Smith, but there is a 
woman in the office who says she must see 
you right away.’’ The head-resident frowned 
slightly. ‘‘Can’t you look after her?” “No, 
I tried to find out her trouble, but she says 
she must see you.” 

As Miss Smith entered the office, a strong 
and pungent odor of kerosene greeted her 
nostrils and a motley group met her eyes. 

A woman in a calico dress and ragged 
apron, hatless and coatless, sat on the edge 
of a chair holding a wide-eyed, staring baby. 
A girl eight or nine, with a very dirty face 
and dress, sat near by. Back of her stood an 
older sister, whose chief distinguishing feat- 
ure was a wonderful pompadour. It ex- 
tended not only upward and backward, but 
downward to her eye-brows and below the 
pompadour was a little fringe of black hair, 
a coiffure of pompadour and the almost ob- 
solete band combined. ‘These together with 
a very young man made up the party. All 
the party except the baby were chewing 
gum with the perpetual and persistent dog- 
gedness of the American gum-chewer. 

The regular motion of. the mother’s jaws 
stopped as Miss Smith entered, and she began 
at once, ‘‘It’s too bad to bother you, Miss 
Smith, but Jack he come home drunk again. 
I had just got home from work, and he grabbed 
my hat and coat and throwed them on the 
stove, and then he got the coal oil can and 
throwed coal oil all over them, and then he 
started for the match box swearin’ just awful 
and sayin’ he’d burn us all and everything 
else up. I grabbed the baby off the bed and 
started up here as fast as I could go. The 
boarder there couldn’t do nothin’ with him. 
He tried to take the coal oil can away from 
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over him, and we all just broke for here as 
quick as we could.” 

The odor of kerosene Giivoherated that 
part of the story at least. Miss Smith 
opened a window and took off the telephone 
receiver. ‘‘Double one, two,’’ she said, and 
then in a moment: ‘‘ Will you send the officer 
on this beat to the Settlement House as soon 
as you can get him? A drunken man has 
thrown kerosene over his family and is 
threatening to burn the house. ‘The family 
are here: Jack Brown, 1o1 10th Street. Yes, 
she says she will file charges in the morning, 
anyway she must have protection to-night. 
Yes, you had better send the patrol.’”’ Miss 
Smith hung up the receiver and turned to 
the woman. ‘‘The officer will be here in a 
few minutes. He will take your husband 
to the station and you will be safe for to- 
night anyway. How long has he been drunk 
this time?” 

“Oh, he’s been drinkin’ for a week, and 
sayin’ every night he’d kill us, but he ain’t 
really done nothin’ till to-night. I won’t 
stand it any longer. I’ll file charges to- 
morrow, and then I’ll start for a divorce. 
I can’t stand this nohow,’’ and the tears 
began to flow. “It’s been just this way 
ever since we was married. He’s all right 
when he’s sober, but every so often he goes off 
like this. He spent every cent of his wages 
last week, and he ain’t done a lick of work. 
Last Saturday I had a dollar and twenty 
cents I earned a washin’ hid in the cupboard, 
and he found it, that’s how he got this last 
whiskey to-night, and I can’t stand it no 
longer.”” The tears flowed afresh as she 
recounted her sorrows. 

Presently the policeman came in, and with 
the boarder as guide went to find the erring 
Jack. 

They returned shortly, and Miss Smith 
and all the family went to the front door. 
Jack was protesting against the indignity of 
the arrest and demanding an interview with 
his wife. 

“Now, Cora,” he said in a wheedling tone 
as she appeared, ‘‘you know you wouldn’t 
have me sent over. I ain’t done nothin’, and 
I don’t want to go over the river.” 

Cora wasfirm. ‘‘Yes, youdid, Jack. You 
throwed coal oil over all of us, and you started 
for the match box; I ain’t a-goin’ to stand 
your foolishness no longer.”’ 

“But you wouldn’t have me sent over for 
that, Cora. You know I didn’t mean nothin’ 
by nothin’ I done.” Then he grew angry. 
“Tf you do, you'll pay for it when I get out. 

“Take him over to the box, officer, until 
the patrol comes,”’ suggested Miss Smith. 

The policeman moved away with his pris- 
oner, and the family were left staring out 
through the glass of the door. 

“Ain’t he awful mad,’’ said the older girl, 
“Won’t he be red-hot, maw, when he gets 
out?” 

“T don’t care,” said the wife, firmly. “I 
ain't a goin’ to stand it nolonger. I'll bring 
proceedin’s to-morrow to get a divorce. I 
have to support me and the children any- 
how, and I might as well do it without 


 botlierin’ with him.” 


The sound of a wagon was heard, and the 
patrol came in sight. Miss Smith, who had 
peeraet to the office, heard a child crying. 
ing the little girl was weeping over her 
r’s departure, she returned to the hall to 
comfort. ‘The glass in the doors filled 
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only the upper panel. ‘The mother and older 
sister could see out, the younger girl was 
clutching frantically at her mother’s skirts 
and whimpering, ‘‘I can’t see, I want to see 
pa put in the patrol, lift me up, ma, so I can 
see the patrol.’”’ The older sister lifted her, 
and the whimpering ceased as she saw pa 
unceremoniously hustled into the wagon 
and the horses start. 

Two days later Miss Smith passed the 
Brown home and stopped at the door. 
“How are you, Mrs. Brown,’ she asked. 

“Oh, first rate,” Mrs. Brown replied, a 
trifle sheepishly. ‘‘I’m just cleanin’ up, the 
house gets in such a mess when I go out to 
work every day.” 

“You did not have work to-day?” in- 
quired Miss Smith. 

“No: you see Jack he’s workin’ agin, and 
he says I ain’t a-goin’ to work out no more, 
he’s goin’ to take care of us all.” 

“Oh, Jack’s out, is he?’’ said the caller. 

“Yes, I went over yesterday morning, and 
he plead so strong for me not to send him up, 
and he said he didn’t mean nothin’ by what 
he’d done; and, if I’d just let him off, he’d give 
me his wages every Saturday night, and he’d 
sign the pledge. And it don’t seem right to 
send him up when he’d repented. Ora, she 
says, ‘Maw, if you let him off, Miss Smith 
she won’t never do nothin’ more for you, and 
she’ll be mad at all of us.’ But I says, ‘Ora, 
Miss Smith’s got good sense, and she knows 
a man don’t mean nothin’ when he’s drunk, 
and it ain’t fair to punish him when he wants 
to do right.’ He says he’ll get me a new dress 
Saturday night, and we are all goin’ to the 
movin’ picture show right after supper.” 

Miss Smith smiled cheerfully as she turned 
away. “All right, Mrs. Brown,”’ she said, 
“when you want work again, let us know.’”’— 
Roadside Settlement, Des Moines, Ia. 


Why I am a Unitarian.* 


Like many another who has come into 
the Unitarian fold, I was brought up in 
an orthodox home. My parents were far 
better than their creed, and I cannot be too 
grateful to them for the earnest lessons of 
life and duty they taught me, as well as 
for the faithful love with which they con- 
stantly encircled me. ‘Too often in these 
days one misses in a home that sense of 
responsibility for children, and that serious 
wise care for their complete welfare of body, 
mind, and soul. 

As a girl I was very religious. From 
childhood up I had docilely accepted the 
teachings of my elders on all subjects, quite 
unlike some of my later friends, who had 
always been sceptically inclined, and required 
proof on every matter. Had I been reared 
in the Roman Catholic Church, I should 
doubtless have accepted loyally its entire 
creed and all its forms. Very likely I should 
even have welcomed the veil and the ascetic 
life of a nun as a means of showing my devo- 
tion. 

At fourteen years of age I united with 
the Congregational Church. I remember 
distinctly my ideas at that time about the 
creed, a copy of which was given me pre- 
viously for study. This, thought I, is the 
belief of all good people: it is what I am 
to believe. I did not realize then that 
real belief cannot be handed over to one, 


*A paper read before the Women’s Alliance of Green- 
field, Mass 
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but must be worked out and won from one’s 
own experience. So I studied it faithfully, 
looking up carefully the Bible references 
given in support of each doctrine, and I 
gave my assent solemnly when asked if 
I accepted these articles. 

I wish there might come into each young 
life a time of as earnest thought and pur- 
pose as was mine that year. The consecra- 
tion of my life that I then made has never, 
I honestly think, been withdrawn. I felt 
I was choosing for all time between two 
courses,—that of self-seeking and that of 
devotion to the Supreme Good. I called 
this then by a simpler term, as my under- 
standing was necessarily more limited. 
Jesus was the name that summed up all 
good. 

As years went by, I tried to live up to 
my vows. If I did not always ‘‘make the 
Bible the rule of my daily life,” at least I 
read it conscientiously and continued the 
practise of committing to memory many 
texts, including whole chapters and the 
entire book of Ephesians. This study, 
which I have never regretted, was probably 
suggested largely by my blind grand- 
mother’s oft-repeated satisfaction in being 
able to recall what she had thus learned 
early in life and from her habit of “‘capping”’ 
Bible verses in the twilight Sunday even- 
ings at home and repeating and singing 
hymns. I attended regularly the services 
of the church, including its mid-week meet- 
ing. I could not help noting and criticis- 
ing even then the stereotyped prayers 
that prevailed and cant phrases that recurred 
with each season of “‘revival,’”’ particularly, 
as I recall, in connection with one or two 
men. I early began active work in Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor Society. 

As my studies went on, and added years 
passed over my head, some of the senti- 
mentality there had been in my religion 
evaporated or was transmuted into more 
practical content. I became more critical 
of the inconsistency of professing Christians. 
I realized the greater importance of char- 
acter as the expression of real religion. I 
broadened sufficiently to include other de- 
nominations on a footing with my own, and 
I did not care to inquire to which sect any 
friend belonged. I realized that the Bible 
could not be taken as a text-book of science, 
and that it had been used by one and another 
to prove various opposing tenets and to 
uphold moral wrongs. Still it remained 
for me the basis of my religious ideas and the 
stronghold of my faith. 

When school days were out and I went 
out into the world, I was often distressed 
by the failure of the Church to live its creed. 
I found I was not doing so myself. We 
professed to have faith in God, to believe 
that ‘‘all things work together for good’’; 
but we did not act on that faith. We 
worried over matters large and _ small. 
We professed to think all men lost except 
as they took Jesus for their Saviour; but 
in daily life that seemed to trouble most of 
us very little, far less than did their lack of 
worldly comforts. We professed to accept 
this life as a preparation for heaven, but 
we seemed to forget it when Sunday was 
over. 

Still I was devotedly attached to my 
church, and tired myself out on Sunday 
attending four or five services and helping 
in one way or another to carry on all of these. 
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Ministers found in me a good ally,—for 
ministers I supposed to be safe leaders, 
whose hands it was the duty of all earnest 
members to uphold, as Aaron and Hur up- 
held Moses. I wondered not a little at 
one pastor, whose position I came later to 
admire, who held that day-school teachers 
ought not to teach a Sunday-school class, 
for it is their week-day work! : 

As most real help comes through close 
personal relations, so it remained for the 
best friend of all who came into my life to 
show me the danger there is in trusting as 
infallible any church or book, or individ- 
ual. He showed me the mistakes that 
history records from just such sources. 
Such blind, unreasoning faith prolonged the 
Dark Ages: it denounced the “scepticism” 
of scientists and termed ‘“‘infidel’’ those 
who really honored God and sought to make 
him better known. Individual ‘‘ Christians,” 
so called, had practised evil under the guise 
of religion, and in the holy name of love 
had ensnared trusting hearts to their de- 
struction. Daily papers and happenings 
near home gave added evidence to these 
truths. It was all a sorry discovery, and 
rather slowly did it become conviction with 
me. 

But, while the knowledge brought loss 
in some ways, there was great gain in others. 
As the light has grown clearer, I have been 
able to see how much larger and grander 
is the ‘“‘faith of reason’’ regarding God, 
life, and the Bible, than was my old, un- 
questioning faith. There is no longer need 
of explaining or excusing the inaccuracies 
in the Bible. There is no need to defend 
God. There is no need to despair of any 
life. 4 

The Bible is even more precious than of 
old. All that was good and helpful in it 
then is retained, though one cannot feel 
that all parts are equally useful or accept it 
or any part of it as an amulet to ward off 
danger. I realize how impossible it is to 
discuss matters with one who assumes that 
the Bible is authority in itself and regards 
as infallible all its statements. 

For a long time after I changed, it troubled 
me exceedingly to hear the old interpreta- 
tions, the old appeals as I had to do when 
attending church with orthodox friends. 
Also it tried me to hear half-fledged Uni- 
tarians hiding their meaning in terms that 
the hearers could interpret as their own 
faith led them. But I knew, too, that to 
state my own change of mind would dis- 
tress some of my best friends, who would 
not be able to grasp my view-point. So 
I made little outward change, and kept 
counsel only with those who could under- 
stand and sympathize while I tried to drop 
hints of the larger truth into the minds 
of youth, as opportunity offered. It af- 
forded quiet amusement to learn that my 
failure to join in repeating the Apostles’ 
Creed in church was judged a serious omis- 
sion; to listen to sermons evidently intended 
to offset the readings of our adult Spencer 
club,—sermons which dealt in scathing de- 
nunciation of all teaching and all teachers 
of evolution,—and to have it reported that 
the Sunday-school superintendent felt anx- 
ious about my class of high school boys, 
saying, ‘‘They would never be so interested 
if they were having good orthodox teach- 
ing!”’ 

Had that pastor realized how all his 
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attempts to turn my thought back into the 
old channels only showed how narrow those 
channels were, he would surely have changed 
his tactics! 

Not until I came to Greenfield did I 
have opportunity to ally myself with a 
Unitarian church and to receive the com- 
fort and strength such help affords. In the 
inspiring atmosphere of All Souls’ Church 
I have been quickened to fuller life and 
have rejoiced in the liberty that the larger 
faith gives. At times I have missed in 
Unitarian churches that I have attended 
the reverent spirit of worship and the earnest 
effort to serve others that I often-found 
in orthodox churches. So I delight in the 
strong emphasis laid on both these features 
of church life by the one who ministers 
so‘ably here. I do not see how I can ever 
“return to the old faith,’ as the orthodox 
pastor referred to prophesied I would. I 
realize more and more, Sunday by Sunday, 
how the deepest truths and the best por- 
tions of the old faith are involved in our own 
fuller, freer expression of them. 

I have confided to you some things of 
which one does not easily or often speak. 
I feel that my becoming a Unitarian was 
only another step in my spiritual evolution. 
Because of the steps by which I was led, 
I believe that many others must make the 
same move forward, and that a similar 
change is sure to come in’ the orthodox 
churches, in larger and larger numbers. 
With the lessening emphasis on creeds, 
even the entire abandonment of them as 
in several known cases, there may be fewer 
who leave the familiar fold. But until the 
happy day comes when no one anywhere 
shall be proscribed for his creed, there is 
surely a wide field for Unitarian literature 
and for the friendly word of liberal religion 
which will open people’s eyes to the -dif- 
ference between their real and their sup- 
posed faith. There is need for the Unitarian 
Church, to give those who are wavering a 
sure ground on which to stand, and to ex- 
tend a helping hand to all who love the 
light and long for growth. 


The Pest of Glory. 


What shall we say of the progress in the 
art of killing in these centuries of Christian 
civilization? 

Benjamin Franklin, in 1782, after the 
battle of Martinique, wrote thus of what 
he elsewhere called the ‘‘Pest of Glory”’: 
“A young Angel of distinction being sent 
down to this world on some business for 
the first time, had an old courier spirit 
assigned him as a guide. They arrived 
over the seas of Martinico in the middle 
of the long day of obstinate fight between 
the fleets of Rodney and de Grasse. When, 
through the clouds of smoke, he saw the 
fire of the guns, the decks covered with 
mangled limbs and bodies dead or dying, 
the ships sinking, burning, or blown into 
the air, and the quantity of pain, misery, 
and destruction the crews yet alive were 
thus with so much eagerness dealing around 
to one another, he turned eagerly to his 
guide and said, ‘You blundering blockhead 
you, so ignorant of your business; you under- 
took to conduct me to the Earth, and you 
have brought me to Hell.’ ‘No, sir,’ replied 
the guide, ‘I have made no mistake, This 
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is really the Earth, and these are men. 
Devils never treat each other in this cruel 
manner. They have more sense and more 
of what men call humanity.’”’ 

Gustaf Janson of Sweden, in 1912, one 
hundred and thirty years later, after the 
battle of the Tripoli Oasis, wrote thus of 
what he called ‘‘the pride of war’’:— 


“The bird-man had returned from his flight 


into the desert where the bombs he threw 
had stirred up the sands about the Arab 
encampment. 

“The general shook him warmly by the 
hand once more and stood for a few minutes 
sunk in thought. ‘Gentlemen,’ he began 
suddenly, turning to the officers, ‘it is in- 
credible how the technique of war has 
changed! Telephones, telegraphs, wireless 
communications—war makes use of all 
these. It presses every new invention into 
its service. Really, most impressive! I 
have just been reading the latest aviation 
news from Europe. Our ally, Germany, 
and our blood-relation, France, possess 
at this moment the largest fleets of aéro- 
planes in the world. The distance between 
Metz and Paris can be covered in a few 
hours. The three hundred aéroplanes which 
Germany possesses at this moment, all 
constructed and bought in France, could 
throw down ten thousand kilos of dyna- 
mite on the metropolis of the world in less 
than half an hour. This is a positively 
gigantic thought! In the middle of the 
night these three hundred flying machines 
cross the border, and before daybreak Paris 
is a heap of ruins! Magnificent, gentlemen, 
magnificent! Unexpectedly, without 
any previous warning, the rain of dynamite 
bursts over the town. One explosion follows 
on the other. Hospitals, theatres, schools, 
museums, public buildings, private houses, 


all are demolished. The roofs break in, 


the floors sink through to the cellars, crumb- 
ling ruins block up the streets. The sewers 
break and send their foul contents over 
everything everything. The water 
pipes burst, and there are floods. The gas 
pipes burst, gas streams out and explodes 
and causes an outbreak of fire. The electric 
light goes out. You hear sound of people 
running together, cries for help, shrieking 
and wailing, the splashing of water, the 
roaring of fire. And above all can be heard 
the detonations occurring with mathemati- 
cal precision. Walls fall in, whole buildings 
disappear in the gaping ground. Men, 
women, and children rush about with mad 
terror among the ruins. They drown in 
filth, they are burnt, blown to pieces in 
explosions, annihilated, exterminated. Blood 
streams over the ruins and filth: gradually 
the shrieks for help die down. When the 
last flying machine has done its work and 
turned northwards again, the bombardment 
is finished. In Paris a stillness reigns, such 
as has never reigned there before. 

“*We can imagine, on the other hand, that 
the French have carried out this same op- 
eration against Berlin, possibly London. 
Who knows what political combination 
the future may have in store? But be 
that as it may, it only remains to us grate- 
fully to dedicate ourselves to the new and 
glorious task now set before us. Gentle- 
men, I bare my head before the marvellous 
and unceasing progress of mankind.’ The 
general removed his cap, and his voice vi- 
brated with gratitude to the merciful Prov- 
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idence which would perhaps grant that he 
would live to see this vision come true; 
and he continued, ‘In the face of this 
triumphant progress which I have just 
described I am not overstepping the mark 
when I say that we are approaching per- 
fection.’”’ 4 

It is said that for one hundred and fifty 
years after the death of Jesus, his followers 
refused to fight in any battle or in any army. 
David Starr Jordan. 


A Sunday in Vermont. 


BY WILLIAM E. FARKER. 


We started at six o’clock in the morning 
for a five-mile drive over the country roads 
in the cool, bracing morning air to White 
River Junction, where we took the train for 
Burlington, Vt. The party was mostly 
young people taking advantage of* the ex- 
cursion, including all sorts and conditions of 
men and women with a generally contented, 
happy, and expectant expression on their 
faces. Wesoon lost interest in our neighbors, 
however, in the delightful scenes through 
which the train was passing. Through the 
hills and woods a continuous picture opened 
to our eyes such beauty and wonder as only 
Mother Nature can give to hungry, eager 
children who come back to her. 

Around the side of the hill a panorama was 
before us of sloping fields, seamed and cut 
by some mighty power, hill behind hill, and 
in the distance we could see a lofty moun- 
tain peak rear its proud head, as if disdaining 
to notice the world and its problems. Clear 
mountain streams were hurrying onward, all 
unmindful that they leave the best behind, 
rushing on to be lost in larger and busier 
streams, even as we poor humans rush out 
of youth with our buoyant hopes and am- 
bitions to find ourselves lost in the maze of 
the busy world, of which we form so small a 
part, and where we often look back with re- 
gretful and useless longing. Like the little 
mountain streams, our life streams must 
flow onward, never backward. 

At times we passed over or by the side of 
rushing, hurrying streams tearing through 
some gorge cut by time between mighty 
cliffs or calmly flowing through beautiful 
flower-decked fields. Here and there was a 
lonely farm-house, where a few cultivated 
fields show the struggle by some little family 
to establish a homestead away from the busy 
world. Occasional clusters of small homes 
denote where the need of human fellowship 
has brought together a few families who con- 
duct their affairs with as serious and ponder- 
ous efforts as if they were the cares of larger 
municipalities. Over it all is restfulness,— 
such a lack of the rush and tear and struggle 
that marks the city life that the contrast 
seems to be a part of the wonderful glory of 
the journey itself. How could one describe 
the fields of. bright flowers, the wonderful 
shades of green in the trees on the hillside, 

the shimmer of the water as the sun strikes 
it, the majesty of the hills, and above all the 
great and powerful peace that pervades the 
whole atmosphere and brings a delightful 
feeling of content and rest to the heart- 
weary, soul-weary, mind-weary traveller! 
What hostess can vie with Mother Nature in 
giving such lavish hospitality to her guests? 
_ A breathless feeling comes over us as we 
e@ Burlington and have our first view of 
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Lake Champlain. The steamer leaves the 
wharf, and for four happy hours we enjoy a 
cyclorama, as we slowly travel along the 
shores, and take into our very souls pictures 
that we can cherish in the mind through all 
the years to come. It is a mighty pageant 
of hills and valleys, fields and woodlands, 
with a foreground of sloping shore and a 
background of mighty mountain peaks, 
mist-hung and hazy. Back we go to the 
lovely city of Burlington, set on the hillside 
and running down to the water, then to the 
train again, and the return trip gives us a 
continuation of the glorious kaleidoscopic 
changes. Not the least pleasant among the 
incidents was the handwaving exchanged 
between the excursionists and their less 
fortunate sisters and brothers along the way, 
as we passed some lonely home or cluster of 
homes, where invariably all hands gathered 
at the front door or at the window to wave 
greetings and good-will, showing in their 
faces that they enjoyed even that brief op- 
portunity to come in touch with the outside 
world from which they are for the most part 
shut off. 

It was a tired but satisfied and happy 
crowd that left the train at White River 
Junction. With our carriage from the 
livery stable we returned over the same 
journey as in the early day, exchanging the 
morning air for moonlight, the only other 
lights visible also supplied by Nature through 
the medium of the bright sparks carried by 
myriads of fireflies. There was a feeling of 
thunder in the air, but fortune favored us to 
the journey’s end, for not until half an hour 
after we had reached the inn did Dame 
Nature water her garden. The noisy way 
she went about it did not in the least disturb 
us, so thorough had been our enjoyment 
of the happy day. 

It was a good way to spend our Sunday, 
indeed, for with all the eloquence in the 
world no human speaker could ever bring 
to mind so grandly the goodness of the 
Father’s love to all his children as does this 
manifestation of his works. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A Sermon ina Stone. 


BY CARRIE F, PARKER. 


Some days ago the preparation of a detail 
of class work developed a veritable sermon 
in a stone, suggestive and helpful as a ser- 
mon should be. 

The thought had been busy with various 
precious stones, and at last had centred upon 
the diamond,—not as we commonly see it 
as the costly gem, but as it is frequently 
found in the bed of a river wash, just a red- 
dish-brown pebble with an occasional gleam 
or sparkle in its rusty surface. Nothing 
but a pebble to him who has no expert knowl- 
edge, but by the dealer or expert in gems 
recognized at once,—its exact value to be 
determined by its weight and the purity 
which may develop in the cutting. Superior 
in its hardness to all other stones, nothing 
will cut it but one of its own kind, and, after 
it is roughly shaped, it must be set succes- 
sively in beds of cement to have each face 
ground to proper shape by another diamond, 
and, after it is shaped, each separate face, or 
facet, must be polished, and for this nothing 
will serve but the dust that has resulted from 
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the grinding and which has been carefully 
conserved for this purpose. 

The various forms of cutting developed: 
first the table mode with few facets; later, 
the rose with more facets was in vogue, and 
that has been superseded by the brilliant 
with its many facets, “which, trembling with 
ten thousand hues, yet diffuse one dazzling, 
undivided light,’’—the light set there by the 
divine hand when it created this, with every 
other good and perfect thing, and it is this 
clear, pure, inward light that makes the value 
of the stone. Hidden away under rust, dis- 
coloration, and foreign accumulation, it is 
yet there, and its beautiful cutting only em- 
phasizes and enhances its value, making it 
the precious gem that we take with pride 
to some testing jeweller and receive from 
him the exact register of its worth. 

Then the thought swept out of the class- 
room and went to the record of the creation 
in second Genesis: “And the Lord formed 
man,...and man became a living soul.’’ 
A living soul,—living, that is, having life, and 
therefore with power to grow. ‘The power 
may seem very feeble, and like the glow in 
our grate give off little evidence of life, but 
open the drafts, feed with oxygen, and see 
the wonderful transformation. Just so the 
inward life of man,—the diamond of human 
life. Fixed in his peculiar environment and 
cut successively by units like himself, created 
dominant over every other living thing of 
the earth, yet ground to senseless dust or 
raised to the image of his Maker by the fric- 
tion of his peers. 

In the parable of the talents, did you ever 
realize what lack of sympathy, what pressure 
of fear, weight of opposition, and utter 
absence of love had warped the active power 
of that servant who didn’t dare venture to 
exhibit his one talent and trade with it in 
the open mart of the world? If you never 
did, perhaps it may help to self-reliant, active 
work to realize that, if we cannot demonstrate 
all the power that we would like to claim 
as ours, we can heal doubt or despair in 
some wavering mind, put purpose where 
there is lack of it, cleanse some tainted 
thought, and open the avenues of light to 
brighten and broaden the fire within. Using 
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every developed energy of our own and pres- 
ent time, as well as the thought of the noble 
and great whose words live after them to 
expand the facets of Life in ourselves and our 
neighbor, until there is no ‘‘wicked servant” 
—wicked, because not actively good,—‘un- 
profitable” because unprogressive,—and raise 
the measure of living not to five talents, 
not to ten, but to the registers, “‘ That ye may 
stand perfect and complete in the will of 
God,” so that, when the Divine Jeweler lifts 
his human gems to an improved setting, 
he finds them radiant with the reflected and 
refracted light of the beauty he set within, 
and knows that as children of love and grace 
they have labored earnestly and well. 
Hype Park. 


Sunday Service at Tremont Temple. 


It was my privilege to attend the morn- 
ing service of July 13 at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. The Sunday previous I had 
preached in the Free Will Baptist Church 
at Rangeley, Me. The contrast between 
the two places of worship was impressive. 
The country church held about a hundred 
people. It was bright with sunshine. The 
Temple held many hundreds. It was lighted 
by electric lamps. The former was simple, 
the latter was magnificent. The stately 
organ, the delightful male quartette, the 
platform filled by the preacher of the day, 
the assistant pastor, and the numerous 
deacons made sharp contrast with the village 
church. God was in both places. Dr. 
McArthur read most admirably part of the 
sixteenth chapter of St. Matthew. The 
assistant pastor offered prayer, announced 
notices, and read a letter from the absent 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Myers. He told his 
people that he was storing up strength, 
knowledge, feeling for the great work that 
summoned him for the next ecclesiastical 
year. ‘The great audience sang with power. 
It was delightful to be in Tremont Temple 
again. The beloved daughter was by my 
side. The beloved wife was far away, or 
was she near? 

Memory brought before me scenes of 
other days. When eighteen years old, I 
was chairman of the Committee on Decla- 
mation of the old Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation. I had spoken to a great audience in 
the Tremont Temple which burned down 
that night. The next morning I stood 
before its ashes. Some years ago I had 
spoken at the great meeting of Univer- 
salists held in the new Temple. I could see 
the face of my former Tufts classmate, 
Hon. Hosea W. Parker, who presided, and 
of Dr.. Coleman Adams and Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, who also gave addresses. It 
was called a “great occasion.’’ Soon, how- 
ever, these memories passed. I was alert 
to hear the sermon, to livé in the present. 

Dr. McArthur began by explaining the 
words “‘sheol’’ in the Old Testament and 
“hades”? in the New. He showed how 
“gates of hell’ meant an opposing force. 
This could not destroy the Church of God 
and Jesus Christ. To prove this he re- 
viewed the lives of the great pagan critics 
of Christianity,—Lucian, Porphyry, Clesus. 
He gave a dramatic illustration of the death 
of Julian the Apostate. Then he passed 
to the words of scientists who opposed Dar- 
winism,—Agassiz, Guyot, Gray. Then he 
spoke of his experiences in India,—of the 
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great changes wrought there by noble mis- 
sionaries. In the course of making these 
points, he eulogized Socrates, Shakespeare, 
Browning, Tennyson, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and others. He believed he should 
meet Socrates as well as Jesus. He ended 
with a passionate declaration of his faith 
that neither the ‘‘gates of hell” nor any 
other power could destroy the Christian 
Church. 

It was good to be a listener to the earnest 
sermon, to enjoy the music, to remember 
how the great Baptist leaders have been 
upholders of ‘‘soul liberty,’’ to feel that 
they who try to do the will of God under 
the leadership of Jesus belong to the Church 
Universal. : 

There were words about the “‘redeemed” 
and the ‘‘unredeemed,’’ the ‘“‘Word of 
God,” prayers to Jesus, Darwinism as 
if it were atheistic, which jarred upon my 
feelings and created strong intellectual dis- 
sent. No matter! The light is widening 
and deepening. Once no Baptist could 
have expected to meet Socrates as well as 
Jesus in the higher world. Once Browning 
and Tennyson and Emerson—all believers 
in the final perfection of the whole family 
of mankind—would not have been so highly 
praised. By and by we shall all get back 
to Jesus. Past the Council of Nicza, past 
Paul, past the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
we shall go and stand by him who is the 
world’s greatest teacher and example. By 
and by the creeds will be buried, and we 
shall hear the Master saying, “‘By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another.’ Mean- 
while the historians, the scientists, the Bib- 
lical critics, the poets, are enlightening the 
“theologians.’”’ A college president has said 
that the theologians had slandered God. 
We can be patient. Jestis does not “ask 
us to pray to him. He welcomes to his 
Church all who strive to do the will of the 
Father, under his blessed leadership. Bap- 
tist or Universalist, we all see that the one 
immeasurable, imperative need of men is 
that they shall deeply feel that they live and 
move and have their being in God, and that 
Jesus is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Some day, not far, far off, we shall all, the 
world over, be disciples of Jesus and not 
the followers of long vanished theologians. 
God speed the day! God bless the Baptist 
Church and Tremont Temple, Boston!— 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., in the Univer- 
salist Leader. 


An Advertiser’s Faith. 


I find that I must believe in something 
greater than I know. I find that I must 
have faith in myself, faith in the world’s 
need of me, faith in my work—and a greater 
faith than these. Without faith I cannot 
be an efficient advertising man. Without 
faith I cannot be a good business man, 
farmer, writer, teacher, mechanic, or lover. 
I must believe that I am unique; that 
there is nowhere in the world another man 
like me; that there is work which I alone 
can do; that I have been created to render 
one kind of service; that this service is dis- 
covered to me by my love for self-expression 
along certain definite channels; that you, 
too, are unique; that you, too, are needed; 
and that we need each other and all our 
neighbors and all things and all institutions. 
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Since we must believe these things,—since 
we must have faith,—why not have the 
greatest faith it is possible to have? Why 
not believe that back of this little world, 
which is but as a grain of sand in the uni- 
verse, is a Great Executive who is All-Wise, 
All-Just, All-Loving, who permits no waste | 
to exist in his institution, who is directing 
all of us in his service, and to whom there 
are no useless men nor useless institutions? 
I believe that the Associated Advertising 
Clubs are divine institutions; that adver- 
tising men are servants of the Great Exect- 
tive; that-there are no useless thoughts, 
no useless words, no useless acts, and no 
useless institutions anywhere in his world; 
and that we are all doing his work, in his 
way, in his time. That, my friends, is 
the belief of an advertising man—that is 
my faith—From a Lay Sermon in the Outlook, 
by Thomas Dreier. 


Religious Intelligence, 7 | 
Announcements. 4 


At the First Parish Church, Milton, Sun- 
day, August 10, Rev. Walter F. Greenman of 
Milwaukee, Wis., will preach at 11 A.M. ' 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 10, Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe of Worcester, Mass., 
will preach at 11 A.M. ; } 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August ‘10, 
Rey. Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield 
will preach at 11 A.M. 


Union summer services of the Unitarian 
churches of Greater New York will be held 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. On August 10 Rev. F. C. South wort 
of Meadville, Pa., will preach at 11 A.M. 


Churches. 


Barre#, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey and Rev. Herbert L. Buzzell: The 
First Parish celebrated the one hundred and 
sixtieth anniversary of its formation on 
the evening of July 29. There was a large 
attendance, including many from the neigh- 
boring towns. The services were interesting — 
and inspiring. The sister (or daughter) 
churches of the town manifested their frater- 
nal interest by the presence and assistance of 
their pastors and a generous attendance of 
their laity. A chorus of forty voices, repre- 
senting the singers of all the churches, ren- 
dered appropriate hymns and anthems. The 
pastors of the Congregationalist and Metho- 
dist churches assisted in the opening exercises. 
The pastor of the First Parish, Rev. C. G. 
Adams, preached the anniversary sermon. 
His topic was ‘‘The Greater Vision,’”’—a 
vision of retrospect and outlook, with a noble 
and inspiring emphasis upon the outlook. — 
A pleasing and appropriate gem of poetry 
was read by its author, a lady whose interest 
in the parish is a legitimate inheritance 
from some of its original founders, of which 
nothing has been lost in its trahsmission 
through intermediate generations. ers 
were read from representatives of the A 
can Unitarian Association and from ot! 
ministers. Mr. 
spoke on behalf of the Worcester : 
ence such words as are characteristic of — 
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devoted and energetic laymen. Here fol- 
lowed brief addresses from the three surviving 
pastors,—Henry R. Smith (1869-78); Alvin 
F. Bailey (1878-1909), the pastor emeritus; 
and Herbert LIL. Buzzell (1909-13). After 
the benediction by the pastor emeritus, the 
audience descended to the vestry, where 
refreshments were served. Here Mr. James 
A. Rice of the Parish Committee called to 
order, and introduced the speakers of the 
occasion. Rev. Mr. Adams welcomed the 
guests. Rev. C. H. Smith (Congregation- 
alist), as the senior active pastor in the 
town, brought fraternal greetings from the 
other churches, and emphasized the fraternal 
relations with the First Parish, closing his 
remarks with some original verses, dedicated 
to the anniversary. Mr. George H. Ellis, by 
request, spoke for the town, affirming that 
what the town asked from the parish in the 
future was its continuance of the work of the 
past 160 years. Mr. Bailey, responding 
for the parish, said that the parish would do 
it,—only more so, as the power grew with 
the larger vision. Then the audience joined 
in singing, ‘‘God be with you, till we meet 
again,’ and the celebration was ended. The 
pastor had prepared a historical address, but 
there was not time for its delivery. It will 
be published in the Barre Gazette. 


Drake’s IsiAND, Me.—Unitarian Ser- 
vices were held in Gillis Grove, on July 13, 
and July 20. Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., of the 
South Unitarian Church in Worcester 
preached on both Sundays. These services 
were largely attended, and much interest 
was made manifest. 


LINCOLN, Mass. Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: The August calendar is as follows: 
August 3, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D.; 
August ro, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of 
Beverly; August 17, Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D.; August 24, Rev. William 
Safford Jones of Newport, R.I.; August 31, 
Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo. 


WinniPec, Canapa.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rey. Horace Westwood: The corner-stone of 
All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, was laid on July 
19, in brilliant weather, a large number of 
members and friends being present. A 
short respomsive service was led by Mr. 
Westwood, followed by a prayer from Rev. 
G. Arnason, minister of the Icelandic Uni- 
tarian Church, and by a hymn. Mr. West- 
wood then said a few graceful words of thanks 
to his church members for their work and 
support, and acknowledged the great help 
given by the American and British and 
Foreign Unitarian: Associations and other 
friends. He drew attention to the Bond of 
Fellowship of the church,—‘‘In the ‘Love of 
Truth and the Spirit of Jesus, we unite for the 
Worship of God and the Service of Man,’— 
and hoped that with that Bond as its aim 
the church would show that it had its place 
in the city and have a history worthy of 
its inheritance. Rey. J. L. Gordon, D.D., 
pastor of the Central Congregational Church, 
gave greetings from the other churches, and 
said he was glad to be present, from his re- 
gard for the pastor of the church and because 
he believed in the work of churches generally, 
whatever their denomination. The four 
: t factors in life are the family, the state, 
the school, and the church, and any one who 
anything of the facts of religion 
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knows that the strength of God’s influence 
rests on the granite of his church. He hoped 
to-meet all again at the dedication in three 
months’ time. Mr. A. W. Puttee, chairman 
of the board of trustees, then presented a 
silver trowel to the mayor of Winnipeg, Mr. 
T. R. Deacon, and asked him to lay the 
corner-stone. The mayor said he had great 
pleasure in doing so, not only in his private 
capacity, but also as chief magistrate of the 
city. He considered that the city owed 
support to the churches, which by the moral 
force they exert make for the welfare and 
uplift of the community. He thought the 
fact that Winnipeg was so moral and law- 
abiding as it is, in spite of the volume of people 
coming in from all quarters of the globe, 
could only be set to the credit of the numerous 
and vigorous churches of the city. »Winni- 
peg could well afford to be represented offici- 
ally on such an occasion, and he believed that 
the edifice, both material and spiritual, to be 
raised on this spot would be a beautiful and 
valuable addition to the city. He thanked 
Mr. Puttee and the members of the congrega- 
tion for the presentation trowel, and declared 
he should always value it as a memento of 
his time in office. The stone was then laid, 
a tin box containing a short history of the 
church, a sermon, a daily paper of that date, 
a list of the officers of the church, a programme 
of the ceremony and some coins being fitted 
into a cavity under it. Another hymn was 
then sung, and the benediction pronounced 
by Rev. W. P. Grant, assistant pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Presbyterian Church. The com- 
pany then adjourned to the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Drewe in Fort Rouge for a 
lawn party. Supper had been laid under the 
trees, the Ladies’ Alliance assisting Mrs. 
Drewe in this; and a musical programme was 
rendered by friends of the hosts, a most en- 
joyable finish being given to a great day in 
the history of the church. 


Personals. 


Dr. Wendte writes that the Paris Con- 
gress passed off finely, and that he and Mrs. 
Wendte are now taking a brief holiday in 
Brittany, Touraine, and Spain. He reports 
meeting Dr. Charles F. Dole in Rouen and 
finding him well and happy. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 


Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged 
July 19. Friends ~ 
31. Associate Members........0....00005 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


$1,792.14 
3.00 
2.00 


July x1. Income Hollis Street Church Fund.... 10.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY: 

July 7. Sunday School, Brighton, Mass..... . 10.00 


May Memorial Sunday School, Syra- 


cuse, N 20.00 


17. Sunday School, Petersham, Mass.. ... 25.00 
24. Sunday School, Bolton, Mass.......... 3.50 
28. Sunday School, Concord, N.H......... 18.53 


$1,884.17 
Henry M. WiiiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston,. Mass. 


A thoroughly unselfish spirit is always a 
happy and a bright one. It is self-love 
wounded or vexed or disappointed that 
causes the greatest amount of misery and 
melancholy in the world. If we could kill this 
aching nerve, the chill blasts of life would 
lose their power to give us pain.—Ewxchange. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIf.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. - 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Vnlorign churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ay 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rey. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Dleasantrics, 


“And you expect to find that money 
again!’’ exclaimed Mrs. ‘Twickembury. 
“Well, I must say you’re the most sanguin- 
ary person I ever met.” 


Dennis, the janitor was absorbed in a book 
when his wife said, ‘‘What are ye readin’, 


Dennis?” ‘‘Oi’m readin’ th’ history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Moy! moy! what a 
janitor he would ov made!’’—Good News. 
Visitor: ‘‘No, I won’t come in. If I 
could see Mr. Jones for two minutes?” 
Servant: ‘‘What name shall Oi say, sorr?”’ 


Visitor: ‘‘ Prof. Tandersplinkintootleheimer.”’ 
Servant: ‘Och, sure, ye’d better step in and 
bring it wid ye, sorr.”—Punch. 


The dude was making the girl dead tired 
by his long and vapid talk on the advance- 
ment of women. ‘Don’t you ever wish you 
were aman?” he asked as a kind of clincher. 
“No,” she responded in the sweetest, most 
womanly way. “Do you?’’—Washington 
Star. 


This quotation is from a Connecticut 
woman’s diary, dated 1790: ‘‘We had roast 
pork for dinner, and Dr. $., who carved, 
held up a rib on his-fork, and said, ‘Here, 
ladies, is what Mother Eve was made of.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Sister Patty, ‘atid it’s from very 
much the same kind of critter.’”’ 


A man gave his Irish gardener a new valise 
for a present. Tim stared at it for a mo- 
ment, and then asked, ‘‘What am I to do 
with thot?” ‘‘Why, put your clothes in it 
when you go away, of course,’”’ answered the 
contractor. ‘‘Put me clothes in it, is it?’’ 
said Tim. ‘“‘An’ phwat will Oi wear if Oi 
put me clothes in thot?” 


The Committee on the Revision of the Arti- 
cles of Faith had recommended the adoption 
of a declaration to the effect that all infants 
aresaved. The recommendation was adopted 
unanimously. ‘‘Now, Mr. Moderator,” said 
a delegate from Pittsburg, Pa., with preter- 
natural solemnity, ‘‘I move that this be de- 
clared retroactive.”’ But the Moderator did 
not seem to hear him.—Exchange. 


After hearing evidence in an assault case 
between man and wife, in which the wife 
had had provocation, the magistrate, turn- 
ing to the husband, remarked, ‘I really 
cannot do anything in this case.’ ‘‘But 
she has cut a piece of my ear off, sir.” 
“Well,” said the magistrate, “I will bind 
her over to keep the peace.” ‘‘ You can’t,’ 
shouted the husband. “She’s thrown it 
away.’’—T 1d-Bits. 


A farmer was asked to buy a bicycle. “A 
bieycle won’t eat its head off,’’ said the sales- 
man. ‘‘They’re cheap now, and I can let you 
have one for thirty-five dollars.” “I guess 
I’d ruther put the thirty-five into a cow,” 
said the farmer, reflectively. ‘‘Ha-ha,’’ 
laughed the hardware man, ‘“‘you’d look 
mighty foolish, riding round your farm on a 
cow, now, wouldn’t you?”’ ‘ Well, I dunno,’’ 
said the farmer, ‘‘no more foolish than I 
would milking a bicycle.” 


It is related that at Princeton Theological 
Seminary a young preacher persuaded a 
fellow-student to listen while he rehearsed a 
sermon. His subject was “Light.” With 
a violent gesture with the right arm he said, 
“Blot out the sun.”’ With a similarly frantic 
movement of the left arm he roared, ‘‘ Blot 
out the moon.’’ Then, with a combined 
gesture, made up of both arms, he bellowed, 
“Blot out the stars.’”’ But it was enough. 
The auditor arose to leave with a hoarse, 
cruel whisper, “‘Turn off the gas.’’—Stand- 
ard, 
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SSK Underground 
iE STESHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
YexgINERn No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrerHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


‘JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 
LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 


PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept, 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusett 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladie 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PAR 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ‘ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, : B. 


The Browne & Nichols Scho: oI 


FOR BOYS. * Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Hai f 
or any other college. New Fea S: 
Field,playground on Charles River, opposite Sol : 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. ; 
George H. Browne, ‘A M., P He 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Prinely 


PROCTOR ACADEMY wa. 


A school for boys and pus conducted under the auspic 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountaiz 
100 from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air, Ce 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete rio 
= dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic ad ¢ 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agrici 
per eg i , and mene nee Boa: 
and tuition, $250 a year. ition scholarships 
students, For yah, a and full information, 


cis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


For Sale by 
272 Congress 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WANTED 
Wor to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. BATEs SANATORIUM, 
Jamestown, R. I. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 
Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 133rd year opens Sept. 17, 1913. Catalogue and 
views. Address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine a of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


ich 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Half way between Boston 
and New York. No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 


Situation 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls Beautiful grounds. 
General and College Courses. | 
Springfield, Mass. Studies Certificate. Music, Art, i 
mestic Science. 
Principals: 


Athletics Gymnasium, baskeeball ‘ 


it. tennis, driving, ponies 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


